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JOSEPH LANCASTER AND THE 
PHILADELPHIA SCHOOLS 


By JosrpH J. McCappen, Px.D. 
Hunter College 


NE hundred years ago last June, the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania released the public schools of Philadelphia from 
the obligation, imposed upon them by the law of 1818, of using 
the Lancasterian system of instruction. Recent research has made 
it possible to shed considerable new light upon the activities in 
Philadelphia of Joseph Lancaster, the man who had devised in 
his school near London this famous method of teaching. 
Previous investigations have been somewhat hampered by a 
lack of knowledge of the facts of Lancaster’s sojourns in the 
Quaker City. James Pyle Wickersham states that the controllers 
of the Philadelphia schools invited Lancaster to come from Lon- 
don to help them, and that “he remained in the employ of the 
Board of Controllers as Principal of the Model School, for sev- 
eral years, teaching and expounding his system of instruction.”* 
Both of these statements, however, deviate somewhat from the 
facts revealed in Lancaster’s heretofore unexamined letters, 
notably to the Philadelphia educator, Roberts Vaux. David 
Salmon, the standard biographer of Lancaster, points out the 
weaknesses of earlier works,” but he relates very little about the 


1J. P. Wickersham, A History of Education in Pennsylvania (Lancaster, 
Pa., 1885), pp. 284, 285, 610. 

? David Salmon, Joseph Lancaster (London, etc., 1904). In a more recent 
work, the introductory account of Lancaster’s life stops with his departure 
from England in 1818: David Salmon, ed., The Practical Parts of Lancaster's 
Improvements and Bell’s Experiment (Cambridge, 1932). 
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educator’s life after his arrival in America in 1818. Dr. Charles 
Calvert Ellis, taking his facts chiefly from the Minutes of the 
controllers of the Philadelphia public schools, from contemporary 
newspapers, and from the scanty and unreliable references in 
Lancaster’s own Epitome of Some of the Chief Events and Trans- 
actions in the Life of Joseph Lancaster, is able to give a more 
complete and accurate account of Lancaster’s first sojourn in 
Philadelphia ;* but there are several points on which he also finds 
his information insufficient. Where, for instance, did Lancaster 
go when he temporarily left the city shortly after the Philadelphia 
school board had engaged him? Why did he remain only a few 
months in the employ of the controllers? When did he return to 
Philadelphia? What was he doing there in 1834, and what un- 
granted request did he make of the controllers in that year? These 
questions, and others, may be answered in good part from recently 
disclosed source material. For the first time also, the story of the 
generous and enduring friendship of Roberts Vaux for Joseph 
Lancaster is revealed. 

The earlier history of Joseph Lancaster is well known. He had 
opened a school for poor children near London in 1798, at which 
there were soon about 1,000 pupils in attendance. Unable to afford 
paid assistants, Lancaster had governed and taught his school 
through pupil monitors. The organization was so carefully planned, 
the routine so economical of time, the discipline so mild—for that 
day and age—and yet so firm, the cost per student so low, and the 
instruction so effective in spite of the stupendous pupil load per 
teacher, that Lancaster’s school had soon attracted wide attention 
and patronage. But fame had turned his head. Financial diffi- 
culties had ensued, bringing estrangement from the British and 
Foreign School Society—an organization formed to spread his 
methods. In 1818, his friends had helped him to leave England 
to try a new life in the New World. 


Lancaster arrived in New York late in August, 1818,* and was 
well received there. In Philadelphia, meanwhile, a public school 
system on the Lancasterian plan had been getting well on its feet. 
Organized under a legislative act of March 6, 1818, with Roberts 


Charles C. Ellis, Lancasterian Schools in Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 
1907), pp. 52-54. 

* Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser (Philadelphia), Aug. 27, 1818, p. 3, 
col. 1, and Aug. 28, 1818, p. 3, col. 1. 
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Vaux as president and William Birnie as secretary, the board of 
controllers had promptly chosen a committee to find a building and 
a teacher for their Model School.® The Minutes of the controllers 
record the negotiations involved in renting a room for this school, 
in engaging a teacher, erecting a permanent building, and purchas- 
ing fixtures and other supplies. They do not, however, carry any 
notation which would give support to Wickersham’s statement that 
the controllers had invited Lancaster to come to their city. On 
the other hand, they show that the controllers had entered into 
an agreement early in May, 1818, with Edward Baker,® who was 
endorsed by the British and Foreign School Society and had pre- 
viously conducted a private Lancasterian school in Philadelphia ;’ 
Baker was now to conduct the Boys’ Model School at a salary of 
$100 per month. The controllers apparently had not anticipated 
employing Lancaster when they made this contract. 

Moreover, the controllers must have known of the disfavor in 
which Lancaster was at that time held abroad. Benjamin Shaw, a 
prominent member of the British and Foreign School Society, was 
residing in Philadelphia in 1818, and was a school director for 
the first section. Furthermore, on October 15, 1818, while Lan- 
caster was en route to Philadelphia, the eminent Quaker, Samuel 
Emlen, had sent to his friend and kinsman, Roberts Vaux, a long 
message from Burlington, N. J., which read in part: 


I understand that Joseph Lancaster, who has this even- 
ing given one of his Lectures to a pretty numerous audi- 
tory for this place, intends going to your City tomorrow 
and I suppose will soon make himself known to some of 
you who are interested in the system of general School 
Education. .. . 

I suppose it is no secret to thee that he is unconnected 
with our religious Society, or the British Foreign School 
Society and therefore now stands independent of both. 
. .. Whilst we carefully avoid throwing anything in the 
way to prevent his regaining the ground which he has lost 
and making a provision for himself and family, it may 
also be best to exercise a care not to bestow too much 


5 Minutes of the Board of Control of the first school district of the State 
of Pennsylvania, 1818-1821, pp. 18-20 (April 6, 1818). Seven MS. volumes 
of these Minutes, covering from 1818 to 1841, are kept at the warehouse of 
the Philadelphia Board of Education, as are the early Minutes of the various 
school sections into which the city and county of Philadelphia were divided. 

® Minutes of the Board of Control, 1818-1821, p. 35. 
™C. C. Ellis, Lancasterian Schools in Philadelphia, pp. 27-36. 
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attention, lest by inflating a mind which has been repre- 
sented as but too susceptible of vanity, the benefit which 
he may have derived from the experience of the events 
of the few last years, be lost to himself and produce in- 
convenience to others as I suppose it has heretofore; in 
short I think it may be best to consider him as a Noun 
Substantive, independent, and standing pretty much on 
his own Ground.® 


This warning, which was strictly confidential, probably hit its 
mark, for the controllers, while receiving Lancaster with honor, 
were from the first cautious not to give him too much authority 
or power. 

On October 15, 1818, the directors of the first section, which 
comprised the city of Philadelphia, chose a committee to wait on 
Lancaster “when he shall have arrived in the City” to acquaint him 
with the school law of 1818, and to arrange for the other sections 
to get advice from him, if they so desired.® This committee consist- 
ed of three directors: Robert Wharton, then mayor of Philadel- 
phia; Joseph Reed, the recorder of the city; and Clement Cornell 
Biddle, a lawyer and political economist. On October 19, 1818, 
the controllers chose of their own number Joseph Reed, Reverend 
George Boyd, and Ebenezer Ferguson, an inspector of lumber 
and a justice of the peace, “to accompany Joseph Lancaster in 
visiting the schools.”*° Roberts Vaux, a founder and the presi- 
dent of the entire school system, may be assumed to have been an 
ex-officio member of this committee. 

Years later, in describing his arrival in Philadelphia in 1818, 
Joseph Lancaster made this statement, which has since been sev- 
eral times repeated or paraphrased: “Robert Wharton, the Mayor, 
the Recorder of Philadelphia, Roberts Vaux, the benevolent presi- 
dent of the board of control for public schools, whose life has been 
devoted to benevolence and public usefulness, gave him a generous 
welcome to Philadelphia.”** There is nothing in this phrasing by 
Lancaster to indicate that Wharton and Reed were there merely 
as school officials. 


5 This letter, and others of Lancaster to Vaux mentioned below, may be 
found among the Vaux Papers at the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

* Directors of the First Section, Minute Book, I, 10 (Oct. 15, 1818). 

Minutes of the Board of Control, 1818-1821, p. 58. 

“Joseph Lancaster, Epitome of Some of the Chief Events and Trans- 
actions in the Life of Joseph Lancaster (New Haven, 1833), p. 11. 
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Lancaster seems to have reached Philadelphia on October 19, 
1818.12 The following day the controllers delegated Thomas 
Stewardson and Ebenezer Ferguson “to confer with Joseph Lan- 
caster on the subject of his superintending the Model School 
till the same be brought to strict conformity to his system.”** On 
October 23 this committee reported that Lancaster was willing 
to organize the Model School and instruct sectional teachers at 
$120 per month, and the board agreed to employ him for a time 
at this rate, a munificent one in the light of the then-existing 
salary schedules. At the same time, the old Model School was 
to be closed, as the new building was approaching completion and 
the furnishings had to be moved from the rented room to the 
permanent school. Edward Baker, the original teacher of the 
Model School, whose contract had not yet expired, remained on 
the payroll of the controllers upward of three months after the 
engagement of Lancaster. 

There now intervened a carpenter’s delay of about two months 
in getting ready the new school. Lancaster, meanwhile, spent his 
time during late October and much of November in lecturing on 
his system in Philadelphia.**> On November 19, Thomas Steward- 
son, William Fry and Ebenezer Ferguson were chosen a committee 
to confer with him regarding the lessons in his possession, to see 
which of them might be used in the Model School.*® But Lan- 
caster’s chief concern seems to have been to secure an advance of 
two months’ salary, for a letter from him to Roberts Vaux, dated 


“20th of 11 mo. 1818,” reads thus: 


. . « Had I not objects essentially connected with the de- 
sire of our hearts—I should not have staid in Philadel- 
phia, to ask that has [as] a favor which ought to have 
been stipulated for as an arrangement; when by going 
South or north receipts equal to the best Philadelphia 
Lectures depend only upon the act of my will or the stroke 
of my pen. I have therefore felt that I have not been 
kindly attended to, when to forward an object so inter- 
esting to us all.—I have really asked an advance of an 
amount really trifling, when I am for moderation sake 
purposely charging you with a sum not equal to the value 


2 Charles C. Ellis, Lancasterian Schools in Philadelphia, p. 43. 

*8 Minutes of the Board of Control, 1818-1821, pp. 58-59. 

4 Tbid., p. 60. 

* Charles C. Ellis, Lancasterian Schools in Philadelphia, pp. 43-48. 
* Minutes of the Board of Control, 1818-1821, p. 64. 
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of half my services to the cause either in Lecturing, or in 
organizing schools—an amount very little above the value 
of the salary of a common Teacher. .. . 

No official notice has been taken of the application I 
made to thee yesterday ... [a fact which is] both un- 
pleasant and painful to my feelings. . . . The mode of 
payment I have proposed will be expected by me from 
every committee I may engage with, if I should ever 
engage with another. . . .?” 


Later, the same day, Lancaster addressed himself again to 
Vaux, assuring him that he held him in high regard and wished 
to remain his friend, and that he intended to discharge his duties 
faithfully and make “this school the most perfect thing of its 
kind in the world.” A few days later, since the board had taken 
no action on his application, he wrote again to the president, Rob- 
erts Vaux, asking to see him. Then the board took notice; at a 
meeting of November 26, 1818, it resolved to advance Joseph 
Lancaster two months’ salary, or $240, and immediately issued 
an order for the payment of that sum, dating the commencement 
of the salary from the 25th of November.*® An interesting fea- 
ture of this resolution is that it formed the occasion for the first 
divided vote recorded in the Minutes, a vote insisted on by Eben- 
ezer Ferguson, who had been a member of every committee ap- 
pointed to confer with Lancaster and who had acquired an oppo- 
sition to the latter which was to persist long after Ferguson’s de- 
feat on the resolution just cited. 

A letter from Lancaster to Vaux on the day this resolution was 
passed shows the former in a somewhat more tractable frame of 
mind. He laments that only nine persons to date have applied 
for admission into the Boys’ Model School and that the project 
of the girls’ school is still in the air. He discusses details regard- 
ing lesson books, apparatus and class lists. He proposes, in this 
letter of November 26, 1818, to lecture to the parents of the 
pupils shortly after the school opens. Two days later, however, 
he was offended again. He complained to Vaux that the visiting 
committee had neglected to see him, that there were hardly any 
applicants for the proposed school, and that nothing had been 
arranged about the girls’ school. 

The punctuation, spelling, etc., characteristic of Joseph Lancaster’s 


epistles to Roberts Vaux are faithfully reproduced above. 
*8 Minutes of the Board of Control, 1818-1821, p. 66. 
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These must have been trying days for the controllers. With 
high idealism and enthusiasm that was abundant they had set out 
a few months before to build up a system of publicly-controlled 
schools, the first of its kind in the history of the Commonwealth, 
which should afford to all Philadelphia’s poor children the means 
of acquiring the fundamentals of an education. They had to prac- 
tice the strictest economy, inasmuch as the taxpayers were not yet 
accustomed to the thought of building and maintaining large 
schools out of the public treasury. On the other hand, they were 
anxious to raise the business of teaching to the level of a profes- 
sion, and they desired the very best in the way of teachers, educa- 
tional techniques and equipment for their schools. Now, in No- 
vember and December of their first year, they found themselves 
with their temporary schoolroom closed and dismantled and their 
permanent building not yet ready because of the remissness of the 
carpenter ; their pupils had been scattered and were failing to re- 
register ; they had to pay during these months of non-service the 
$100 monthly which they had contracted to grant as salary to 
Edward Baker, the original teacher, and also a salary in advance 
to the renowned educator, Joseph Lancaster, who was to help 
them to organize the new school, although during the first month 
he did little but register a few pupils and complain that he was 
not receiving enough attention. Under the circumstances, it is 
surprising that the controllers tolerated as far as they did Lan- 
caster’s failure to codperate with them. 

Finally, in the latter part of December, 1818, the upper room of 
the new Model School was declared ready for occupancy,’® and, 
although that room had been intended for the girls’ school, it was 
decided to open the boys’ school there at once. This was accord- 
ingly done, on December 21, under the direction of Joseph Lan- 
caster.” Within a few weeks, the school had a registration of 
413 boys. 

The difficulties of the controllers, however, were not all solved. 
On the last day of 1818 they chose Thomas Stewardson, Ebenezer 
Ferguson, William Fry and James Ronaldson to confer with Lan- 
caster on the subject of opening and organizing the girls’ school 
with the assistance of his daughter—a girl about fourteen years of 


* Ibid., p. 70. 
® Controllers of the First School District of the State of Pennsylvania, 
First Annual Report (Feb. 11, 1819), Philadelphia, 1819, p. 5. 
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age—and to make such contract with him as they deemed reason- 
able. At the same meeting, they appointed Ferguson, Ronaldson 


and Fry to visit the Boys’ Model School in a supervisory capacity. 
According to a letter written by Lancaster to Vaux under date of 


“2nd of Ist mo. 1819,” an agreement was reached on January 1 
as to his salary for organizing the girls’ school, but on January 2 
he reconsidered, and withdrew the assent he had previously given, 
because the remuneration was not sufficient. Under date of “4th 
of lst mo. 1819,” he wrote again to Vaux, stating his position 
unequivocally : 


I have seen Thomas Stewardson and have at his desire 
communicated the terms on which I can act, but am per- 
fectly indifferent whether I am accepted or not. ... 

They are the same as for the Boys School—it will be 
double trouble—and ought to be the same remuneration. 

It is unjust for me to be expected to qualify a single 
mistress without a remuneration fee—unless I do it of 
choice. I have done too much as to masters to go beyond 
the line of financial prudence with the other sex—I am 
grieved that there should be any controversy or discus- 
sion on subjects of finance. It is not my wish to make 
the system expensive. I think had I estimated my services 
at twice the salary received by any teacher in the United 
States I should not have overated [sic] them... . If 
there is a wish for unamity [sic] on measures for promo- 
tion of [the] system—the way is open before the 
board. ... 

We have had 225 children this day present... . If I 
can have that cordial support and just remuneration 
which is all I ask to proceed with confidence and en- 
ergy—working double tides would soon bring the ship 
out of dock with colors flying and general satisfaction 
around. ... 

Wishing the work of Love to proceed in peace, I re- 
main... 


Obviously, Lancaster was willing to codperate only as long as 
every one did as he wished. 

Eventually, the controllers capitulated to his demands in regard 
to the Girls’ Model School. The original committee appointed to 
contract with him on this subject was discharged on January 3, 
and Joseph Reed, George Boyd and James Ronaldson were selected 


Minutes of the Board of Control, 1818-1821, pp. 74-75. 
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for the same purpose on January 7. This committee, from 
which, we note, Ferguson was omitted, was more successful than 
the earlier one. On January 12, 1819, it reported the following 
proposals from Joseph Lancaster: 


1. To open and organize the female School, and estab- 
lish the teacher thereof, including the instruction of fe- 
male teachers for the Sectional Schools in the same way 
as the Masters,— 

2. To visit and superintend the Sectional Schools after 
the teachers have been instructed in the Model School. 
3. To receive a compensation of five hundred dollars.** 


The controllers resolved on January 12 to agree to a contract on 
these terms. 

The $500 which Lancaster was to receive for organizing the 
girls’ school was, of course, in addition to the $120 per month 
which he earned for his work with the boys’ school. In the mid- 
dle of January, 1819, however, we find the school building still not 
in condition to accommodate both the schools, and Edward Baker 
still technically in charge of the boys’ division as its day-to-day 
teacher. Lancaster, meanwhile, was lecturing on his system in 
Wilmington, Baltimore, Washington and Georgetown, and hob- 
nobbing with Congressmen.** The jaunt was from his point of 
view an outstanding success; the lectures were well-attended; 
high officials, from the President of the United States down, did 
him honor ; and he wrote glowing accounts to Roberts Vaux of his 
triumphs.”> From the point of view of the controllers, however, 
Lancaster’s tour must have been an unfortunate episode. The 
Boys’ Model School was ready to be shifted to its own quarters 
on January 21, and the controllers were anxious to get the girls’ 
school started at once ;*° but the founder of the Lancasterian sys- 


peng the Board of Control, 1818-1821, pp. 76, 78. 
bid., p 
“Vaux Papers, Joseph Lancaster to Roberts Vaux, “Washington, 23rd 
« 1st mo. 1819.” His letters to Vaux during this time imply that Richard 
M. Jones was substituting for him in the Boys’ Model School. If this were 
the case, the occupation during this time of Edward Baker, who received 
his final salary check from the controllers on Feb. 4, 1819, is not clear. 

*% Tbid., “Washington, 26th of 1st mo., 1819” and “Washington, 27th of 
1st mo. 1819.” 

* Minutes of the Board of Control, 1818-1821, p. 87. It is probable that 
the controllers were spurred on in their desire to hasten the opening of the 
Girls’ Model School by the fact that their first annual report was to be 
written early in February, and they were anxious to make as good an 
impression with it as possible on a still very critical public. 
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tem, whom they had engaged to pay $500 for the task of opening 
that school, was winning glory in the nation’s capital, and was 
setting his own date for coming home, saying that he would open 
the school in about two weeks, and that the controllers would do 
more harm than good if they proceeded hastily !?" 

A second way in which this tour by Lancaster reacted unfavor- 
ably upon the controllers was in the effect it had upon Lancaster’s 
easily inflated vanity. With each new audience that swelled the 
halls to listen to his lectures, with each new handshake or com- 
pliment from a prominent politician, he came to look down more 
than ever upon the local business men and small office holders on 
the Philadelphia board of controllers,?* and to become more than 
ever convinced of the importance of his mission. His letters to 
Vaux while on the road make this abundantly clear. For instance, 
on January 25, 1819, he wrote: 


In the way things go on I seem unable to be respon- 
sible for your success—party measures destroy my hopes. 
But the moment I arrive I intend to request to meet the 
whole board—I must be explicit—or you will not even 
now succeed. 

I do not want to intrude my services on Philadelphia— 
but as Keyser [one of the controllers] and some others 
are proposing unqualified teachers for your notice for the 
model school I shall be careful of my character and re- 
sponsibility. . . . [Italics in this and the other citations in 
this paper represent Lancaster’s underscores. } 


The next day Lancaster wrote again to Vaux, describing his 
successes in Washington, and saying in part: 


I only wish the whole board of Comptrol at Philadel- 
phia could have been present and seen the spirit and feel- 
ing which prevailed and the crowds of assembled repre- 
sentatives of their country who... were crowding round 
to congratulate me, or the universal satisfaction they en- 
joyed—For my part I am lost in thankfulness at the 
mercy and goodness which crowns my days—which 
qualifies me for the most arduous undertakings. . . 


Cf. various letters from Lancaster, January, 1819, in the Vaux Papers. 
* Of the first board of controllers, one member was a clergyman, one a 
printer, one a typefounder, one a victualler, one a lawyer and recorder of 
the city, and one a justice of the peace ; two members were merchants; 
and the president, Roberts Vaux, was a “gentleman” who had retired from 
business before the age of thirty and devoted his life to philanthropy. 
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My respects to the Gentlemen of the Board—and tell 
them they may have confidence, that the polar Star of 
Education in Pennsylvania will not be eclipsed by any 
Star in the union. 


Another letter, dated “30 of 1st mo. 1819,” shows Lancaster still 
enjoying a “delightful train of success,” but distressed because he 
could not have a vacation as well: “Some rest would have been a 
personal accommodation before I commenced the arduous and 
weighty work of organizing a new School—to me a weighty work 
for I find something there to do than introduce a system.” Lan- 
caster indicates in this letter that Vaux himself was taking over 
the task of organizing the Girls’ Model School during the first 
week of its existence; and instead of being grateful, he hoped the 
experience would do the president of the controllers some good. 
These are his words: 


However as you have kindly undertaken the care for 
one week—the weight of it rests upon you. I wish you 
have it truly and fully it will add to your sympathies—in 
future. 


We wonder how Roberts Vaux, the serious-minded, benevolent 
young Quaker, responded to this message! 

It was February 8, 1819, before Joseph Lancaster returned to 
Philadelphia to resume his duties there.2® His superior attitude 
toward the controllers, which had become badly exaggerated dur- 
ing his tour, continued to stand in the way of any harmonious 
collaboration between him and those gentlemen. The Girls’ Model 
School had been opened early in the month, and the First Annual 
Report of the controllers, dated February 11, 1819, was able to 
record a registration of 320 girls in that establishment.*® Lan- 
caster was angry that the board had proceeded without him in this 
and other matters. On February 9, 1819, he wrote to Vaux, com- 
plaining that the girls’ school had been opened precipitately, with 
a novice in charge, and “a set of lessons—the worst adapted to 
the Lancasterian system of any in the world by the most stupid 
ignoramus breathing are placed in the school.” He desired more 
“professional courtesy,” stating that the board ought to consult him 
in the choice of teachers and lessons. The next day he wrote 


® Minutes of the Board of Control, 1818-1821, p. 91. 
* Op. cit., p. 5. 
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again, pleading for more control over the purchase of supplies 
and lessons. The controllers yielded to the extent of granting him 
$50 for the purchase of premiums and sewing materials for the 
Girls’ Model School.** 

It appears that Lancaster now had complete charge of both the 
male and the female divisions of the Model School for two or 
three months. There is no record that anyone was paid to assist 
him, and the First Annual Report of the controllers names only 
Lancaster as the teacher of the Chester Street School. This gave 
him the stupendous pupil load of over 700 children ; but attendance 
was very irregular and Lancaster had often boasted that one 
teacher could easily handle 1,000 pupils on the monitorial plan. 
The Lancaster-to-Vaux correspondence during this period shows 
that, while Lancaster felt pleased with the progress of his schools, 
he continued to have trouble with the other members of the school 
system. Ebenezer Ferguson, especially, showed dissatisfaction 
with his work, and was a constant thorn in his side, so that Lan- 
caster threatened, rather half-heartedly, to resign.** 

One difficulty that developed was in the matter of instructing 
sectional teachers. Lancaster’s contracts, both for organizing the 
Boys’ Model School and for setting in motion the Girls’ Model 
School, had specified that he instruct masters and mistresses for 
the sectional schools. This part of the agreements, however, had 
not been carried out to the satisfaction of the board, which on 
March 4, 1819, adopted a set of “Rules and Regulations” which 
included the following provisions : 


8th. . . . All sectional teachers are required to conduct 
and organize their schools, upon the plan exhibited in the 
model schools ; and no teacher can be permitted to substi- 
tute any method essentially different therefrom. 

Oth. Every sectional teacher is to be instructed in the 
principles and operations of the Lancasterian system 
of education by attendance at the model school; to be 
admitted by an order from the Board of Control.** 


The following week, on March 11, the controllers instructed 
their president to find out on what day Lancaster would “be ready 


= Minutes of the Board of Control, 1818-1821, p. 92. 
Vaux Papers, Lancaster to Vaux, “83 Wood St., Phila. 3rd mo. 3rd. 
1819” and “4th of 3rd mo. 1819.” - 
% Minutes of the Board of Control, 1818-1821, pp. 114-115. 
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to receive the sectional teachers into the model school for instruc- 
tion in the principles of the system.’’** To this resolution Lancaster 
replied, in a letter of March 12: 





I have received the minute of the board and feel every 
disposition to second their desires—for which matters are 
ripening apace—and one school will soon be ready. 

But before I name a day for that school. . . I wish to 
have a conference with thee and hope to open the way for 
a conference with the whole board on the subject... . 

Now is the moment when most of the financial diffi- 
culties and minutes [?] are over—to harness yourselves 
as much to the work of Education as you have done to 
the Legislative amendment, and to consider how you can 
carefully open my way to bring all the Schools to the 
same standard—the teachers to the one principle—the 
parents to a due estimation of its blessings—the public to 
a feeling of gratitude for its introduction in all which 
however determined I am never to be the hired servant 
of any man or men I am yet happy to render any volun- 
tary service to every child and friend of the system in my 
power. 


In this letter he demanded that the sectional school teachers be 
made to know their subordinate position, that the board consult 
him before adopting measures, and that no attention be paid to 
the efforts of Baker, his predecessor in the Model School, to 
defame him. For the time being, no day was set for beginning 
the instruction of the sectional teachers. 

A few days later, Lancaster apparently asked whether his con- 
tracts would be renewed after their termination on May 24, and 
the board on March 18, 1819 passed a resolution “that the 
board consider that from and after the 24. May next ensuing 
the further services of Joseph Lancaster will not be necessary.”** 
At the same meeting a committee of four was chosen to see to 
“the immediate introduction of sectional teachers into the model 
schools for instruction in the system” and to “attend with the sec- 
tional teachers at the model school.” Later on in the month Lan- 
caster was paid in advance the sum of $490, which represented his 
salary for the next two months for work with the male and female 
schools.*® On the question of this payment, the board again di- 

* Tbid., p. 119. 


® Minutes of the Board of Control, 1818-1821, p. 120. 
© Tbid., pp. 122-123 
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vided for the second recorded occasion in the entire fifty-two 
meetings it had held since its inception. We recall that the first 
division had been on a similar question regarding Lancaster. The 
controllers elected as the next teacher of the Boys’ Model School 
John Ely, whom Lancaster considered intolerable. 

Now that his time was getting short, Lancaster seems to have 
made something of an effort to instruct the sectional teachers, but 
in so doing, he rubbed those ladies and gentlemen the wrong way, 
and they decided that they could not give half-holidays to their 
own schools while they themselves attended the Model School. 
On May 6, 1819, he again addressed his complaints in writing to 
Roberts Vaux: 


When I wrote to thee last I requested the board of con- 
trollers to make a written minute which should be handed 
to all the sectional Directors and teachers respecting their 
being placed under my instruction at all such times as 
I may call for them—owing to this request not being com- 
plied with I find, a number of teachers have taken a 
notion that their local directors will not allow their schools 
to be broken up for them to attend. . . . I hope the board 
will make such a minute as will prevent the thing being 
misunderstood a second time. I presume having seen 
their schools and being no stranger to the practice of 
training teachers I am the best Judge of what line of pro- 
cess I am to take as best adapted to promote my ob- 
Feet. 6. 


The same day, the board sent written instructions to the sectional 
directors to have their schools dismissed at the time assigned for 
the training of the teachers at the Model School.*” 

There are three more small incidents which should be noted 
here as tending to show that at the very end of his engagement by 
the controllers, Lancaster seems to have repented somewhat for 
his irresponsibility and arrogance. One was a series of brief essays 
on such subjects as “Library Rules,’ “Rewards,” “Medals,” 
“Needle Work,” and “Economy,” which he addressed to Roberts 
Vaux as president of the controllers during May.** Another was 
a letter he wrote to Vaux on his last day as teacher in the Model 
Schools, in which he said: “This afternoon Joseph Lancaster takes 


* Tbid., p. 132. 
% Tbid., pp. 134, 138. 
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his last leave of those who have provisionally been ‘plants of his 
hand and children of his care’.”*® Whatever his faults, Lancaster 
seems to have had a way pleasing to children. The third incident 
is an offer he made two days after the termination of his contract, 
when the illness of the newly appointed mistress of the Girls’ 
Model School left that institution without a suitable teacher. Lan- 
caster proposed to serve “for Ten or Twelve days, in conjunction 
with such female teacher as the Board of Control may approve of,” 
and the board accepted the offer of “such gratuitous aid as Joseph 
Lancaster can furnish until otherwise directed.”*° But Ebenezer 
Ferguson, arriving after the meeting had voted on this resolution, 
could not resist taking a final blast at his enemy by having this 
protest recorded : 


I therefore am under the disagreeable necessity of pro- 
testing against Joseph Lancaster’s being employed any 
longer either for pay or to do it gratuitously and I do 
most solemnly protest against the foregoing resolution.** 


On this bitter note closes the record of Lancaster’s service to 
the Philadelphia public schools during 1818-19. It is hardly neces- 
sary to point out that the controllers had treated him generously, 
although the foreknowledge they had had of him and their natural 
caution had prevented them from giving him all the leeway that he 
demanded. On his part, Lancaster had proved singularly unco- 
Operative and hard to handle. Of his actual classroom manage- 
ment, there seems to have been little complaint; but he was over- 
bearing in his attitude toward other adults and unreliable in the 
fulfilment of his obligations. There is no reason to believe that, 
if he had been given the wider authority which he considered his 
due, he would have done more than he did for the Philadelphia 
schools.*? 


Vaux Papers, Lancaster to Vaux, “25th of 5th mo. 1819.” 

“ Minutes of the Board of Control, 1818-1821, pp. 141-142. 

“ Tbid., pp. 143-144. 

“The story of Lancaster’s sojourns in Philadelphia subsequent to the 
events recorded above will form the subject of a later article. 











THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN COLONIAL 
PENNSYLVANIA 


By SIstER BLANCHE MARIE 
Convent of St. Elizabeth, Convent, New Jersey 


MONG the English settlements in the New World, the colony 

of William Penn held a unique position by virtue of its 
religious toleration. In other colonies Catholics were proscribed, 
worship was forbidden and general discrimination and persecution 
prevailed. But in Pennsylvania there was extremely little anti- 
Catholic legislation. 

The Roman Catholics were not numerous in any colony. Even 
in Maryland they formed less than one-half of the total population. 
Too few of them found shelter in Pennsylvania because they could 
not take part in political life since they were unable to take the 
oaths required by the English government. In 1757 Lord Loudon 
reported that there were approximately 1,365 Catholics in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Yet, small as was their number, the colonists feared them as 
intensely as did the people of England. Out of this jealousy and 
suspicion grew an opposition and oppression which, as often hap- 
pens, gave impetus to the movement it was intended to impede. 
It has been said—you may accept it or not—that the rising spirit 
of nationalism made the English Protestants resent the assumption 
on the part of the Pope that he had any right to determine the rela- 
tions of Englishmen to their rulers. Yet nationalism was not a 
Protestant product. How account for the loyalty of the Roman 
Catholics of Maryland and Pennsylvania throughout the French 
and Indian War, and their fixed attachment to the cause of inde- 
pendence, except by ascribing it to a memorable pride of race and 
spirit of patriotism? 

Though Pennsylvania was looked upon as a haven of religious 
toleration, the Church found her work there not entirely unhamp- 
ered or free from the common prejudice. An offshoot of the 
original establishment in Maryland, the Catholic Church in Penn- 
sylvania pushed on amid active persecution, open violence, and 
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inward dissension. Her story is bound up with the lives and careers 
of some of the colony’s most interesting people and colorful events. 

Interestingly enough religious toleration in Pennsylvania was the 
result, to a considerable degree, of hero-worship. Charles II, to 
cancel a debt of ‘he crown to Admiral Penn, granted his son on 
the 4th of March, 1681, a territory in America extending five 
degrees westward from the Delaware River, with a breadth of 
three degrees. This became the province of Pennsylvania—Penn’s 
forest. Penn was a member of the Society of Friends and, because 
of his fondness for James, Duke of York, was fully in accord 
with the principles of religious liberty which that prince had so 
much at heart. These views Penn carried out in the province 
granted to him. Penn said he went “thither to lay the foundations 
for a free colony for all mankind that should. go thither, more 
especially for those of my own profession, not that I would lessen 
the civil liberties of others because of their persuasion, but screen 
and defend our own from infringement on that account.’ 

It was in this spirit that Penn and the Quakers drew up a law 
in England before their departure, later ratified by an assembly of 
the freemen of the colony in 1682, granting religious liberty to 
“all persons living in this province, who confess one Almighty 
God, to be the creator, upholder and ruler of the world . . . and 
live peacefully and justly in civil society... .” They further 
bestowed political privileges upon all “such as profess faith in 
Jesus Christ.” The significance of the freedom of worship thus 
granted to all Deists and civil liberties given to all Christians was 
epochal. This Quaker law was contrary to the Toleration Act of 
1689 which excluded Catholics, Jews and Socinians. 

Anyone studying the growth and development of Catholicity in 
Pennsylvania must be struck by the close relationship and kinship 
of feeling which existed between Quakers and Catholics.? It 
would not be too much to say that, in many instances, the former 
made fertile the ground for the latter. In its role as precursor 
of Catholicism in Pennsylvania, Quakerism deserves something 
more than mere mention. Unfortunately, I have not actual sta- 
tistics at hand showing what percentage of converts to Catholicism 


*W. T. Root, Relations of ~:~ with the British Government, 
1696-1765 (New York, 1912), p. 

? Martin I. fe Griffin, William Fal the Friend of Catholics (Philadelphia, 
1884) pp. 71-86 
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were won from the Society of Friends, but it must have been 
worthy of note. However, even when they were not converted, 
the Quakers in Pennsylvania were the benefactors of the strug- 
gling Roman Church. These factions may possibly have been 
drawn together by the fact that both of them suffered persecution 
at the hands of their fellows.* It seems to me, however, quite 
probable that it was due rather to a similarity in points of belief. 
The Quaker doctrine of the brotherhood of man and the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit, is not altogether foreign to Catholic doctrine. 
That the Quaker stops short with an acceptance of divine inspira-~ 
tion is a thing to be lamented, though not entirely inexplicable. 
However, it is not for us to discuss theology, either Catholic or 
Quaker.* 

There were already in the colony in 1682, Dutch Calvinists. 
and Swedish Lutherans. Catholics had made a very feeble attempt 
at colonization. From the conglomerate stream of races and 
religions were to come the men and women who were to make the 
history of the nation and that of the Keystone state. 

Penn exerted himself to obtain emigrants from Germany and 
among the settlers who came there may have been Catholics who. 
sought homes in this and other colonies now open to them.® That 
considerable numbers of German Catholics lived in Philadelphia 
at an early date is evidenced by the baptismal and marriage rec- 
ords of Old Saint Joseph’s and St. Mary’s, by the fact that the 
first church established by a single nationality was German, and 
certainly by the fact that roster of priests serving the province 
during the period of time in which we are interested reads like 
a German roll call.* 

As there was constant intercourse between Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania, the Maryland missionaries could easily cross the disputed 
boundary at Bohemia Manor and visit the rising city of Philadel- 
phia. Shea says that there are indications that Philadelphia was 
visited at an early date by some Franciscan Fathers, but I find no 
reference to the fact elsewhere. If we credit a letter to England 


® Anthony Benezet, A Short Account of the People Called Quakers (New 
Bedford, 1799). 

“Elizabeth Kite, Archivist of the Catholic Historical Association, Phila- 
delphia will supply material on this phase of Quakerism. 

®Oscar Kuhns, German and Swiss Settlements of Colonial Pennsylvania 
(New York, 1901), Ch. VI. 

® Penn-Logan Correspondence I, pp. 278-282 and II, 276-420. Library 
of Congress, Manuscript Division. 
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dated Philadelphia, August, 1683, a Jesuit Father or some other 
priest called upon Penn soon after his arrival in the colony in 
1682. The letter in question asserts that he died a Jesuit. The 
point, it seems to me, is rightly one of controversy. 

In 1689 began the long series of wars between England and 
France which involved the colonies. The Quaker assembly refused 
to put the colony in a state of defense or to aid New York defend 
her frontier. The refusal, in part, led the crown, in 1692, to 
deprive Penn of his powers of government and to place the prov- 
ince under the control of the royal governor of New York.’ The 
institution of royal control paved the way for the undoing of Penn’s 
cherished views as to political privileges. The royal commission to 
Fletcher, as governor of Pennsylvania, directed him to call an 
assembly whose members before taking their seats should subscribe 
to the Toleration Act of 1689. By this action a test of office now 
appeared for the first time in the province and destroyed Penn’s 
plan with respect to political privileges, for thereby Catholics, 
Jews and Socinians were excluded from the assembly. Perhaps 
it would be well, to point out here that, though our chief concern 
is with the treatment accorded Catholics, there were other denomi- 
nations which suffered a similar fate. 

When the colonies of New York and Maryland for a time were 
transformed into royal provinces and the Church of England for- 
mally established, the fate of Pennsylvania hung in the balance. 
But Penn, shrewd and cautious, avoided any outward show of his 
kindly feelings in the affairs of his province, though, in a tract 
published in England, he urged the repeal of all penal laws against 
Catholics.® 

In 1694 Penn’s powers of government were restored to him. 
The Frame of Government of 1696, drawn up by the colonists 
without Penn’s consent, made the English Toleration Act a test of 
office in the province. This action together with the fact that no 
objection was made to the imposition of the Toleration Act as a 
test in 1695 makes it plain that Penn’s co-religionists did not share 
his advanced and enlightened views as to civil liberties. In 1699, 
on Penn’s return to the province, the old order was restored. 


™E. B. Greene, Provincial America (American Nation Series, New York, 
1906), VI, 23, 59. wet 
3W. T. Root, Relations of Pennsylvania with the British Government, 
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In the first clause of the Charter of Liberties and Privileges, 
October 28, 1701, which reaffirmed the toleration already estab- 
lished, it was provided: “That all persons who also profess to 
believe in Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the world, shall be capable 
(not withstanding their other persuasions and practices in point of 
conscience and religion) to serve the government in any capacity, 
both legislatively and executively, he or they solemnly promising 
when lawfully required, allegiance to the king as sovereign, and 
fidelity to the Proprietor and Governor.” 

The result of Penn’s liberality was to increase the number of 
Catholics who settled in Pennsylvania particularly when Catholic- 
founded Maryland had fallen away. There seems to be no means 
of ascertaining who the first Catholics were and who was the first 
priest. However the visits of priests, under the unmolesting kind- 
liness of the Quakers, must have begun soon after the founding 
of the city of Philadelphia. Evidence from several sources shows 
that Mass was openly offered in Philadelphia at the close of 1707, 
or early in the ensuing year, and that Lionel Brittain, a man of 
means and position, became a convert to the Catholic faith.” 

But whoever first brought Catholicism into Penn’s colony, it 
most certainly was the Jesuit Fathers who helped to keep it 
burning. We must not pause for the historical recording of the 
strenuous missionary work of these zealous Fathers, to whom 
being hunted was old familiar business. Their traces are clearly 
discernible through the provinces of Pennsylvania, New York 
and New Jersey where, disguised in the garb of Quakers, they 
ministered at stated times to the faithful. 

Completely obscured by a radiant offspring, the mother of Penn- 
sylvania’s Catholicity to this day lies hidden in a backyard of 
America’s first capital. But that is getting ahead of our story and 
in so far as it is possible, we want to tell it chronologically. 

During those days of general persecution Catholics in most parts 
of the British Empire acted with great caution so as not to excite 
hostility, but in Philadelphia they showed less prudence. The 
fact that Mass was openly said, became known in England, and 
was made the basis of accusation against Penn, who wrote to 


Letter of Rev. John Talbot, Episcopal minister of St. Mary’s, Burling- 
ton, N. J., to Rev. Geo. Keith, of Connecticut, Feb. 14, 1707-1708. Library 
of Congress, Manuscript Division. Talbot seems to have been intent upon 
stirring up trouble. 
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Logan: “Here is a complaint against your government that you 
suffer publick mass in a scandalous manner.”™ There is, how- 
ever, no Catholic record as to the Catholic clergyman whose zeal 
attracted this general notice, nor do we know anything of his 
flock. 

Nor, indeed, is the place where the first Mass was offered clearly 
settled. Watson, the annalist of Philadelphia, on the authority 
of Samuel Coates, stated that it was a house at the northwest 
corner of Front and Walnut Streets. A later historian, Thompson 
Westcott, raised a doubt by showing that this property belonged 
to Griffith Jones, a member of the Society of Friends, and one of 
the early mayors of Philadelphia.’* 

We are equally unenlightened as to the priest who officiated for 
the Catholics of Philadelphia in 1708; no evidence has been found. 
None of those who have written on the Jesuit missions in Mary- 
land mention any Father of the society as laboring in Pennsyl- 
vania prior to Father Greaton whose name does not appear on 
the Maryland mission before 1721.** It may have been, as Shea 
suggests, Father Mansell from Bohemia, or the English Fran- 
ciscan Father James Haddock, or one of the Scotch Fathers of 
that order, Peter Gordon, or Clement Hyslop, or indeed some 
secular priest.’* 

In Pennsylvania there is no notice of any priestly service for the 
Catholics from 1708 to 1729, at which time, according to a tradi- 
tion recorded by Watson, there was a Catholic chapel near the 
city of Philadelphia: “At that time Elizabeth McGawley, an Irish 
lady and single, brought over a number of tenantry and settled 
with them on the road leading from Nicetown to Frankford. Con- 
nected with her house she had the said chapel.”** Thompson 
Westcott could find no documentary evidence to substantiate Wat- 
son’s statement, no Miss McGawley appearing as a land holder in 
that vicinity, and finding that a Catholic gentleman living near 
the place conveyed lands to Father Greaton in 1747, he says: “If 
there ever was any Roman Catholic Chapel near Nicetown, it must 


™ Penn-Logan Correspondence, II, July 29, 1708, p 
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have been built on this ground bought by Father Greaton and after 
1747.” But this does not follow necessarily ; a purchase of land 
in 1747 is not incompatible with the existence of a chapel on other 
ground in 1729. 

As early as 1744 Father Schneider’® visited the Catholics near 
Frankford and Germantown, and was at the house of Doctor 
J. M. Brown, performing a baptism there, recording it in terms 
that show that his host was regarded as a person of some conse- 
quence. There is evidence, therefore, that there were Catholic 
services in that vicinity before the deed of 1747." 

A question-mark hangs over another matter connected with the 
early mission in Pennsylvania. Sir John James, apparently of 
Heston, Middlesex, established a fund of £4,000, which was held 
by the Vicar-Apostolic of London, and by his direction forty 
pounds a year were to be applied for the benefit of poor Catholics 
in London, and the residue to support the Catholic missioners 
in Pennsylvania. It was regarded as annexed to the church in 
Lancaster, and for many years gave twenty pounds annually to 
four missions in Pennsylvania. The founder of the fund was 
a convert to the faith, and Archbishop Carroll implies that the 
German Fathers were introduced into Pennsylvania to attend their 
countrymen by means of it. “I know no thing more of the gen- 
erous founder,” wrote Bishop Kendrick in 1845, “but this is cer- 
tainly an evidence of zeal.” 

That there were Catholics in the province in 1729 is evident 
from the fact that a boy, born in Pennsylvania, September 22nd 
of that year, John Royall, entered the Society of Jesus abroad, and 
died in England in 1770. He is probably the first native of Penn- 
sylvania ordained to the priesthood.’® It is claimed too that Mass 
was said about 1730 at the residence of Thomas Willcox, at Ivy 
Mills, Delaware County, the ancestor of a well-known Catholic 
family. 

After this period of obscure beginnings of Catholicity in Penn- 
sylvania, we come to the more definite fact of the establishment 
of a congregation in Philadelphia which still exists. 

7°“Some New Notes on Fr. Theo. Schneider, S.J., a German Pioneer 
Priest in Colonial Times,” by Lambert Schrott, O.S.B., Records of American 
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From the station established at Bohemia, the Fathers of the 
Society of Jesus in Maryland in time extended their missions into 
Pennsylvania.’® Unfortunately no contemporaneous documents 
are known which record the name of the first missionary or the 
time and place where the services began. 

When the Rev. John Carroll was appointed Prefect-Apostolic, 
he was directed by the Propaganda to send an account of the 
Church in the United States. He drew up a paper, as he himself 
states, “from very imperfect memoirs,” which contains many inac- 
curacies. His statement, however, has been the basis of nearly 
all that has since been written in regard to the Church in Phila- 
delphia.”° 

About the year 1730 Father Greaton, a Jesuit, went from Mary- 
land to Philadelphia, and laid the foundation of that congregation, 
now so flourishing. He lived there until about 1750, long before 
which he had succeeded in building the old chapel,?* and in assem- 
bling a numerous congregation, which at his first going thither did 
not consist of more than ten or twelve persons. He was succeeded 
by the Rev. Father Harding, under whose patronage and through 
whose exertions the present church of St. Mary’s was built. 

In the year 1741 two German Jesuits were sent to Pennsylvania 
for the conversion of German emigrants who from many parts 
of Germany had come into the province. Under great hardships 
and poverty they began their laborious undertaking, which has 
long since been blessed. Their names were Father Schneider, 
from Bavaria, and Father Wapeler, from the lower Rhine. They 
were both men of much learning and unbounded zeal. Mr. 
Wapeler remained about eight years in America and converted 
many to the faith of Christ. However, he was forced by bad 
health to return to Europe. He was the person who made the 
first settlement at the place now called Conewago. Mr. Schneider 
formed many congregations in Pennsylvania, built a noble church 
at Coshenhopen and spread the faith of Christ far and near. He 
used to visit Philadelphia once a month for the sake of the Germans 
residing there, until it was at length found proper to establish 


* American Catholic Historical Researches, XXII (1905), 122. 
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there permanently a German priest as the companion of Father 
Harding. The person appointed was the venerable Father Farmer 
who had come from Germany some time before and had lived 
at Lancaster, in the same province of Pennsylvania. This event 
took place about the year 1760.2. No register, record, or report 
of Father Greaton exists to throw light on his ministry or to fix 
the exact date when it began. 


Some facts, however, we do know and they have specific mean- 
ing for the historian, Protestant and Catholic alike. Forty years 
before civil liberty was declared, at Fifth and Chestnut Streets true 
religious independence was established in a little church with a 
chimney instead of a cross, below Fourth and Walnut Streets. It 
is strangely significant that part of the phraseology proclaiming 
civil liberty should have been the very same a Jesuit priest used 
four decades earlier, in insisting on religious freedom. The facts, 
as nearly as I can learn them, are these: The erection of the “Pop- 
ish Chapell” by Father Greaton, 1734, was represented to Gov- 
ernor Patrick Gordon as being contrary to the laws of England, 
particularly the 12th and 13th of King William II. To this objec- 
tion Father Greaton countered by showing the Charter of Privi- 
leges granted by the late proprietor and confirmed by Queen Anne 
four years subsequent to the law of King William II. We have 
reason to observe one of Father Greaton’s expressions: “We are 
and of right ought to be, free and independent of any civil law 
restricting or debarring our right to religious liberty. We claim 
the right from William Penn.”** This stand of Father Greaton 
for the principles of religious liberty was confirmed by the Quak- 
ers. Had he not taken it and had they not supported it, it is 
difficult to say what might be status of religious liberty in the 
United States today. 

I note with interest that Shea calls attention to the fact that 
no deed is known to be in existence for the property on which 
Father Joseph Greaton erected his first Church. If the interested 
historian will visit St. Joseph’s, Willings Alley today, he will find 
the refutation to that statement. On the wall of one of the colonial 
parlors can be seen the deed of the present property, written on 


* Account in the handwriting of Archbishop Carroll and reproduced by 
John Shea, Catholic Church in Colonial Days, pp. 386-387. 
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parchment by hand, the date of purchase being May 14, 1733.** 
To the left on another wall in the same room is a document signed 
by Robert Morris, Edward Shippen (Peggy Shippen Arnold’s fa- 
ther), Thomas Willing and Benjamin Chew. This is an agreement 
reached by the Board of Arbitration, 1787, made up of Catholics 
and Quakers, giving the Catholics right of way over the property 
immediately adjoining that of St. Joseph’s.*® 

It is certain that prior to 1740 the Jesuit missionaries in Mary- 
land had learned the condition, numbers and residence of scattered 
Catholics in Pennsylvania. In 1740-1741, Pennsylvania appears 
in the records of the Society of Jesus as a distinct mission, under 
the title of Saint Francis Borgia. Father Joseph Greaton appears 
as the Superior of the new mission. The plan adopted in Mary- 
land was followed also in Pennsylvania. Lands were acquired by 
the missionaries with their own means, and held almost always in 
the name of Father Greaton, as his associates, generally Germans, 
being Catholic aliens could not take title to land. It should be 
remembered that Catholics were excluded from naturalization as 
British subjects. 

Father Joseph Greaton (sometimes alias Mr. Josiah Crayton), 
according to the most probable accounts, was born in London, 
February 12, 1679, and entered the Society of Jesus on July 5, 
1708.2 After making his solemn profession eleven years later, 
he was assigned to the Maryland mission in 1721. He was cer- 
tainly for many years pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, Philadelphia, 
and Superior of the Pennsylvania missions. It is lamentable that 
we have so little that is authentic in regard to the long labors of 
this one of the founders of the Pennsylvania mission. 

Of the two German Jesuits who were his first auxiliaries, Father 
Wapeler was a native of Nuen Sigmaringen, Westphalia, and was 
born January 22, 1711. He entered the Society of Jesus in 1718. 
Arriving in Pennsylvania in 1741, he founded the mission of the 


*% The present encumbent of the rectorship of Old St. Joseph’s is Fr. J. P. 
O’Reilly, S.J., to whom posterity will be indebted for the spiritual cele- 
bration of the bicentenary and the restoration of the rectory and its historic 
treasures of colonial architecture, paintings, books, furniture, china and 
lamps. He has brought to light many priceless pieces of historic value 
and given charm to the venerable house, once the episcopal residence of the 
first three bishops of Philadelphia. 

* The lot was on a hill alongside the Quaker Almshouse later made famous 
by Longfellow’s “Evangeline.” 
wae by Richard J. Purcell, in Dictionary of American Biography, 
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Sacred Heart at Conewago, erecting a log-house. Early in 1742 
he purchased some lots in Lancaster, and began to erect a chapel 
there. This building seems to have been recognized as a church 
from the outset and was dedicated to St. John Nepomucene. Of 
Father Wapeler’s labors we have scanty notices. He was forced 
to return to Europe about 1749. His church at Lancaster per- 
ished by sacrilegious hands, December 15, 1760, but the Catholics 
at once began to rebuild. The authorities to their credit offered 
a reward for the incendiaries. Upon his departure, Father Wapeler 
was succeeded by Father Neale, who did not survive long, and by 
then Father Sittensperger. Many of the English and Irish settlers 
above Pipe Creek, and most of the Germans, were Catholics at this 
time. 


As to Conewago we have little precise information. This district 
was settled under a Maryland grant of 10,000 acres by John 
Digges, in 1727, and some Catholics may have come in with the 
earliest colonists. The first Mass is said to have been offered in 
the house of Robert Owings, on a slight elevation, about a quarter 
of a mile north of the present Church of the Sacred Heart which 
occupies the site of Father Wapeler’s humble chapel.” 

Of the third of the early missioners in Pennsylvania, Father 
Theodore Schneider, we have more satisfactory knowledge.** He 
was born in Heidelberg, Germany, April 7, 1703. He is said to 
have been rector of the university, and professor of philosophy 
and polemics at Liége. His labors in Pennsylvania began in 1741, 
so that he renounced a brilliant future in the learned circles of his 
native land to toil among obscure emigrants in America. His 
register preserved at Goshenhoppen is entitled, “Book of those 
Baptized, Married, and Buried, at Philadelphia, in Cushenhoppen, 
Maxetani, Magunschi, Tulpehaken, etc. Begun Anno Domini 
1741.” He was pastor of the German Catholics in Philadelphia 
for many years and his flock formed the majority of the faithful 
in that city. He records a marriage at Philadelphia “in sacello 
nostro,” being undoubtedly the oldest official record of any ecclesi- 
astical act in St. Joseph’s Church. Then we trace him to the Swed- 
ish settlement in Germantown, and in the spring of 1742 to Cedar 


* John Reily, Conewago, A Collection of Catholic Local History (Mar- 
tinsburg, 1885), pp. 44, 45. 

“Some New Notes on Fr. Theodore Schneider,’ Records of American 
Catholic Historical Society, of Philadelphia, June, 1934, pp. 179-185. 
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Creek. Toward the close of the year he returned by way of Leb- 
anon and North Wales to Philadelphia and Germantown. Febru- 
ary, 1733 marked his coming to Cushenhopen, where, in time, he 
reared a humble house, rather a chapel for the Catholics of that 
district than a home for himself, though he never gives it the name 
of church or chapel. Here he also had a school. In May he 
founded the mission at Haycock, celebrating the feast of the Holy 
Trinity in the house of Thomas Garden. Then we find him at 
Frankfort and his regular stations. 


Pennsylvania had receded somewhat from the broad ground of 
religious freedom early assumed by William Penn. From 1693 to 
1775 no one could hold even the most petty office in the province 
without taking an oath denying the Real Presence and declaring 
Mass idolatrous.?® None but Protestants were allowed by the act 
of 1730 to hold land for the erection of churches, schools, or hos- 
pitals, and as we have seen, none but Protestants could be natural- 
ized. The efforts of the Pennsylvania governors and assemblies 
to enlarge religious freedom were constantly thwarted by the home 
government. The Pennsylvania authorities, though they submit- 
ted, seem to have made the laws virtually inoperative in most cases. 
German Catholics certainly held lands and had churches without 
any attempt to dispossess them. 


The Pennsylvania authorities went further. On their western 
frontier were Indians, more or less under French influence, who 
menaced the exposed settlements.*° They knew that the French 
influence was acquired, at first by the zealous labors of Catholic 
priests, and they prudently resolved to avail themselves of the 
Jesuit Fathers in the province to win the favor of the native tribes. 
Jesuit Fathers, evidently by the wish of and in the interest of the 
Pennsylvania government, attended conferences with the Indians. 
The Superior of the Maryland mission, Father Richard Moly- 
neux,** was with the Indians at Lancaster, just before the treaty 
of the Six Nations was made there in June and July, 1744. As 


Thompson Westcott, Names of Persons Who Took the Oath of Allegi- 
ance to the State of Pennsylvania, With a History of the “Test Laws” of 
Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1865). 

® French influence is a little over-stressed in Guilday’s Life and Times of 
John Carroll (New York, 1922). Cf. Jules Baisnee, Establishment of the 
American Catholic Hierarchy (Baltimore, 1934). 

“Molyneux,” by Richard J. Purcell, in Dictionary of American Biogra- 
phy, XIII, 81-82. 
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the Pennsylvanians did not venture to avow their policy, this visit 
subjected Father Molyneux to suspicion in Maryland. 

The decade from 1745 to 1755 was marked by definitive progress 
in the work of the church. Beside the lot on Walnut Street on 
which St. Joseph’s Church had been erected, a lot adjoining it, and 
facing on Willing’s Alley was obtained by Father Robert Harding 
by deed of June 5, 1752. Peter Kalm, in his Travels, mentions 
that the Catholics had a great house, well adorned with an organ. 
It is evident that the original structure had been enlarged. 

Rev. Robert Harding, S.J., was born in Nottinghamshire, Eng- 
land, October 6, 1701, and entering the Society of Jesus at the age 
of 21, was sent to Maryland in 1732.5 Selected about 1750 to 
succeed Father Greaton in Philadelphia, he was for more than 
twenty years rector of St. Joseph’s. He was one of the earliest 
to encourage the American painter, Benjamin West. By his love 
of the poor he acquired the highest reputation as a philanthropist ;*° 
he seconded the claims of the colonists for their rights under the 
Magna Carta, and gave Philadelphia a second Catholic Church, 
the land being purchased from Edward Shippen. 

Father Schneider from Goshenhoppen attended the German 
Catholics in Philadelphia and continued his apostolic journeys. 
His register shows such constant activity as to excite wonder. A 
remarkable monument of his patience and industry exists in two 
manuscript missals, which in his few hours of leisure he copied 
out, in order to have a missal at different stations and thus lighten 
the load he was required to carry. Poverty made it impossible to 
obtain a supply of missals, but his patience and assiduity supplied 
the want. One of these, preserved at the ancient Goshenhoppen 
mission which he founded, is in a state of perfect preservation. It 
is a volume six inches wide, seven and a half long, and a half-inch 
thick. The handwriting once clear and beautiful is still legible 
and fascinating. 

Just when the church was built-at Goshenhoppen is not easily 
determined. The house mentioned by Father Schneider in his 
register, had evidently been replaced by a church, which must have 
been of some size and beauty to be styled even in prejudiced exag- 
geration, “a very magnificent chapel.” With respect for antiquity 


%2“Farding,” by Francis J. Tschan, Dictionary of American Biography, 
VIII, 250-251. 
%“Caspipina’s Letters,” in Pennsylvania Packet, Sept. 7, 1772. 
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worthy of praise, the walls of the old chapel of the last century 
were retained as part of the present church.** 


Father Manners was, at this time, in charge of Conewago—that 
is to say, from about 1753 on—and Father Steynmeyer, known at 
the mission as Father Ferdinand Farmer,** soon began his pastor- 
ship at Lancaster. After six years’ service at Lancaster and its 
independent missions, during which time he aided in the comple- 
tion of the Church, he was transferred to Philadelphia. Here his 
apostolic zeal was given full vent. A practicing physician, a philos- 
opher, an astronomer and a mathematician of considerable ability, 
this saintly missionary performed his duties as a priest “with much 
dignity and reputation.” His first entry in his register is on Sep- 
tember 17, 1758, and his duties as assistant to Father Harding 
were evidently onerous. His labors, though beginning in Pennsyl- 
vania extended through New Jersey and New York. He was 
called the “Apostle of the Faith” in New York, which, both state 
and city, he visited often, despite threats of imprisonment, and he 
‘was appointed its first Vicar by Archbishop Carroll. On the morn- 
ing of the birth of American Independence, July 4, 1776, Father 


Farmer officially witnessed, in St. Joseph’s Church, the marriage 
of James Walsh and Honora Mullarkey, one of whose descendants 
is at present active in parish work.** 


In the meantime, the congregation at St. Joseph’s had increased 
so that the original chapel was enlarged or rebuilt in 1757. More- 
over, as ground was required for a cemetery, and also to make 
provision for the erection, in time, of a second church, a lot extend- 
ing from Fourth to Fifth Streets was conveyed on May 10, 1759 
to two Roman Catholics, James Reynolds and Bryan O’Hara, evi- 
dently in trust for the desired object. It was reconveyed the next 
year to Daniel Swan. The purchase money £328-16-6, was contrib- 
uted by Rev. Robert Harding and eighty-one other subscribers. 
The ground was stated to be for the benefit of the chapel. Special 
reference was made to its use as a burial ground, as by law Cath- 
olics could hold land for that purpose. A second subscription was 
begun in 1762, and was so successful that in the following year 


* John Shea, Catholic Church in Colonial Days, p. 446. 

% “Farmer,” by Ernest B. Boddington, Dictionary of American Biography, 
VI, 276-277. 

*® Maury Walton, Notes Compiled with the Bicentenary Committee of 
Old St. Joseph's, Philadelphia. 
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the erection of a church was begun on this property—the future 
St. Mary’s. 

On November 18, 1755, the benevolence and good will of the 
people of Pennsylvania was put to the test. Three nondescript 
vessels bearing approximately 454 persecuted Catholics, sickly, 
feeble, many half dead, ascended the Delaware. At first, Phila- 
delphians were inclined to view these Acadians as suspicious char- 
acters, who, together with the Irish and the Germans aimed at 
the extermination of the Protestants. Father Harding immedi- 
ately bent every effort to alleviating their material, as well as their 
spiritual condition. More than half died within a short time after 
their arrival, but they died consoled and fortified by the sacraments 
of the Church. Those who survived were charitably received and 
soon lost their identity in the general population.*’ 

It is the favorite pastime of people of conflicting interests to 
represent their cause as being endangered by the encroachments of 
the other side. Thus it was that in 1755 the Catholics of Pennsyl- 
vania were charged with being in league with the French.** The 
justices of Berks county, Conrad Weiser among them, laid their 
case before Governor Morris on July 2, 1755. “We know,” said 


these Daniels of the law, “that the people of the Roman Catholic 
Church are bound by their principles to be the worst subjects and 
worst of neighbors, and we have reason to fear, just at this time, 
that the Catholics in Goshenhoppen—where they have a magnifi- 
cent chapel and lately have had long processions—have bad de- 


99389 


signs. History has proved the falsity of the charge and the 
absurdity of the prophecy. Because the priests at Reading and 
Goshenhoppen, who were accustomed to visit their congregations 
once in four weeks, announced that they wouldn’t return for a 
period of nine weeks, it was at once decided that they had gone to 
consult with the French at Duquesne.*® The Germans were con- 
sidered by political circles in London to be certainly hostile to 
any design for defending the country against the French. The 
French operations on the Ohio served to increase the odium and 
suspicion against the Catholics. We make no attempt here to 
explain the reason for this attitude. It would be futile since peo- 


J. L. Kirlin, Catholicity in Philadelphia (Philadelphia, —" * pp. 84-86. 
% 4 Brief State of the Province of Pennsylvania, London, 1755. 
naa Rupp, History of the Counties of Berks and Lebanon (Lancaster, 
1844), p 
John xe Catholic Church in Colonial Days, p. 433. 
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ple rarely judge with their reasoning powers but rather with 
their predilections and their prejudices. 

By the middle of the century no amount of suspicion and abuse, 
active or passive, was sufficient to stem the tide of Catholicity 
which was gradually gathering momentum in the province. Sta- 
tistics for some periods are decidedly meager, but the year 1757 
is rather well accounted for. In and near Philadelphia there were 
72 men, 78 women, Irish or English; and in Chester county 18 
men, 22 women—all under the care of Father Robert Harding. 
His associate Father Theodore Schneider residing at Goshen- 
hoppen, had under his care 107 men, 121 women, all Germans in 
and about Philadelphia, and besides this 198 men, and 166 women 
in Berks, Northampton, Bucks and Chester counties; while Father 
Ferdinand Farmer, then at Lancaster, had 208 men, and 186 
women, Irish and German, in Lancaster, Berks and Cumberland 
counties; and Father Matthias Manners, the missionary at Cone- 
wago, had 99 men and 100 women, both Irish and German, in 
York county. The total approximates 1,365 in all.** 

The availability of these figures for the year 1757 may be ex- 
plained by the fact that in that year was passed the Militia Act 
requiring an enrollment of the people indicating their religion. 
Small as was this scattered body of Catholics the Militia Act re- 
quired that the number of Papists be ascertained so that they might 
be excluded from the service. By a special clause every Catholic 
was required within a month to surrender all arms, accoutrements, 
gun powder or ammunition, under the penality of three months’ 
imprisonment. Every Catholic who would have been liable to 
military duty was compelled to pay a militia tax of 20 shillings— 
a large amount for the times—to the captain of the company in 
which he was not allowed to serve.** 

By the end of this decade, the Catholics were comparatively free 
in the exercise of their religion. They had churches openly at 
Philadelphia, Conewago, Lancaster and Goshenhoppen, and pro- 
posed to erect one in Easton. They were, however, proportion- 
ately poor, few of their communion being possessed of any large 
means, but they contributed generously to the erection and main- 
tenance of churches and the support of the priests who attended 


“j. L. Kirlin, Catholicity in Philadelphia, quoting Father Harding’s 
letter of June 14, 1820. 
© Pennsylvania Archives, First Series, III, 130-132. 
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them. It was this spirit of determined self-sacrifice which brought 
them through the next decade at once so trying and momentous 
for both Church and province. 

The position of the Catholics in 1763, however, was not a prom- 
ising one. The defeat of the French by the English in the Seven 
Years’ War resulted in the tightening of imperial control in the 
colonies. The menace of the French was now removed, but a new 
problem was automatically created in the acquisition of a vast 
transatlantic realm. Statesmanship of an heretofore unnecessary 
nature was required to govern these new possessions. Quite nat- 
urally, the colonists felt this new state of affairs, and Catholics, in 
particular were conscious of the precariousness of their position. 

Since 1759 ecclesiastical jurisdiction over the English colonists 
had been exercised by Mgr. Richard Challoner, Bishop of Debra, 
now Vicar-Apostolic of London.** Had they a bishop of their own 
their position at the moment would have been more secure. The 
question of providing these Catholics across the sea with a Vicar- 
Apostolic or bishop was not a new one—it was discussed as early 
as 1756. However, it was not until 1763 that any definite action 
seems to have been taken in that direction and the initiative appears 
to have begun in England. Bishop Challoner, writing to Rev. Dr. 
Stoner, Clergy Agent at Rome, September 6, 1763, speaks of the 
impossibility of his taking due care of Catholics at so great a dis- 
tance as those in America, and expresses his belief that a bishop 
or Vicar-Apostolic on the American continent would be most 
proper. 

Pennsylvania apparently recommended itself to the minds of 
Bishop Challoner and others as the most likely place for the Epis- 
copal establishment. A manuscript in the archives of the Propa- 
ganda, written in 1763, reads as follows: “If the Sacred Congrega- 
tion should deem it suitable to establish a Vicar-Apostolic over the 
other English colonies and Islands, it seems that the city of Phila- 
delphia, in Pennsylvania, is the most suitable place for his resi- 
dence, as being a city of large population, and, what is more, a 
sea port, and consequently convenient for keeping up free corres- 
pondence with the other provinces on the main land, as well as 
with the islands. This additional reason may be given, that there 


“Edwin H. Burton, Life and Times of Bishop Challoner (1691-1781), 
(New York, 1909), Vol. II; also “Challoner to his Agent in Rome, Stoner, 
Sept. 14, 1756,” Georgetown College Transcripts, 1756-1776. 
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is no place in all the English dominions where the Catholic religion 
is exercised in greater liberty.” 

When, however, the time came for the establishment of a Vicar- 
Apostolic in the New World, it was not this so admirably heralded 
site which was chosen as the first Episcopal See. Shortly after 
the above suggestions were made, the entire Catholic populace in 
America was dealt a most staggering blow by the dissolution of the 
Society of Jesus. The Brief “Dominus ac Redemptor,” signed by 
Pope Clement XIV, July 21, 1773, was soon enforced in the 
American mission. 

On the 6th of October Bishop Challoner transmitted to the 
clergy in the British Province, all members of the Society of Jesus, 
the following: 


To Messrs. the Missioners in Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania : 


To obey the orders I have received from above, I notify 
to you by this the Breve of the total dissolution of the 
Society of Jesus; and send withal a form of declaration 
of your obedience and submission, to which you are all to 
subscribe, as your brethren have done here; and send me 
back the formula with the subscriptions of you all, as I 
am to send them up to Rome. 

Ever yours, 


October 6, 1773. Richard Deboren, V.Ap.** 


Well might this have been the knell of Catholicity, not only in 
Pennsylvania but in all America. Had that been so we should be 
writing history of the United States quite differently. But the 
fact that it did not mark the end of the Church accounts for the 
development of history as we know it. 

Through the annihilation of the English Province of the Society 
of Jesus with its American mission, its priests became itinerant, 
isolated clergymen, far removed from a bishop, and subject to one 
unable to visit them, one who had declared to the Propaganda his 
absolute inability to supply priests for these remote churches. This 
condition necessitated putting into positive form the previously 
mentioned agitation for an American organization. The disrup- 
tion of their order did not eradicate the little company in America. 
So well disciplined and trained were they, that they reorganized 


“Thomas Hughes, History of the Society of Jesus, Documents I (New 
York, 1910), No. 141. 
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themselves under the title of the Roman Catholic Gentlemen of 
Maryland and fifteen years later were able to establish a college at 
Georgetown. 

That interest in Catholicism was aroused among many who were 
in attendance at the Continental Congress is evidenced by the note 
of October 9, 1774 in Washington’s diary: “Went to the Presby- 
terian meeting in the forenoon and the Romish Church in the 
afternoon.”*® The reaction of John Adams to the same services 
serve the double purpose of throwing an interesting light upon that 
gentleman’s character and showing clearly at the same time the 
temper of Catholicism in Philadelphia on the eve of the Revolution 
which was to bring independence to the colonies.** 


“Charles Francis Adams, Familiar Letters of John Adams to his Wife, 
Abigail, During the Revolution (New York, 1876); also John Adams, 
Works, II, pp. 370-395. 

“ The story of the rise of the Catholic church in Pennsylvania will be con- 
cluded in an article “The Catholic Church in Pennsylvania, 1775-1808,” to 
appear in the next number of the magazine. 








THE EUROPEAN ADVENTURE OF AN 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY AMERICAN 


By Enpcar L. Erickson, Px.D. 
University of Illinois 


LTHOUGH foreign adventurers played a conspicuous part 

in eighteenth century American military history, it was not 

a common practice for the educated young American of the latter 
part of that century to seek adventure, fame and fortune in the 
armies of Europe. Such, however, was the rather unusual en- 
deavor of John Phillips Ripley, honor student and graduate of 
Dartmouth College and grandson of the eminent Eleazer Wheel- 
ock, the founder of Dartmouth.’ Ripley completed his college 
education in 1791 at the youthful age of sixteen. After teaching 
for a term at Phillips-Exeter Academy at Exeter, New Hamp- 
shire, he found employment in the summer of 1792 at the United 
States treasury department in Philadelphia as a clerk under Oliver 
Wolcott, the comptroller. While serving in that capacity he de- 
voted his leisure hours to the study of law under Joseph B. 
McKean, son of Thomas McKean, who was then Chief Justice of 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court.? Little is known about the ex- 
periences of Ripley as a clerk in the treasury department aside 
from the facts that he suffered poor health, that he had an attack 
of smallpox, that during his illness he became financially in- 
debted to Chief Justice McKean,* and that certain undisclosed 
plans by which he had hoped to better his official and financial 
position miscarried. Suffering disappointment and humiliation, 
he decided to break loose from his moorings in America and to 
strike out on what was then considered a daring life of adventure 


in foreign lands. By this he hoped to salve his wounded pride 
and possibly win a fortune.* 


John Phillips Ripley was eldest son of Sylvanus Ripley, professor of 
theology and trustee at Dartmouth College and Abigail Wheelock Ripley, a 
daughter of Eleazer Wheelock. 

2j. P. Ripley to Polly and Nabby Ripley, October 17, 1792, original MSS. 
Ripley Letters, in the possession of Mrs. T. A. Bonser, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 

*J. P. Ripley to Mrs. A. Ripley, May 4, August 13, 1793. 

‘J. P. Ripley to A. Ripley, May — 
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The rather indefinite and opportunistic plans of Ripley for his 
venture and the misgivings entertained by him in regard to the 
ultimate success of his plans are disclosed in a letter of May 20, 
17945 to his mother in Hanover, New Hampshire, about three 
weeks before he embarked for England. He relates: “I mentioned 
to you an idea I had, if my design failed,* of going to Europe. 
This I shall now carry into execution. I have written to 
Phil[adelphia] and if the state of European affairs does not pre- 
vent some negotiations, I shall probably obtain the appointment 
under the agent of loans.’’ I am however prepared for a disap- 
pointment, which I do not expect. 

“My next resort in case of failure will be—to arms—in the best 
service in Europe, the Russian. The regular troops of the Em- 
press are the best disciplined and the encouragement for adventur- 
ing foreigners the most flattering in the world. For the proof of 
the latter’s position we need but cite the example of some of the 
greatest generals of the last age and of our own, who, without 
family or fortune, found in this service what cannot be uniformly 
found in any other and seldom anywhere in the Americas, the 
reward of merit. But this, I solemnly assure you, that whether 
successful or in adversity, sentenced to the knout or condemned 
to the cold regions of Siberia, my friends shall never have occa- 
sion to blush for my conduct. It shall never be such as to disgrace 
my family or connexions, provided poverty and misfortune cannot 
effect it. I am resolved, ‘Whatever fate betide, my conduct till my 
final breath, shall not disgrace my life nor death.’ Pecuniary as- 
sistance I do not want. I have learnt economy, and pursue it as 
a system, tho’ it shall always be adapted to my situation and cir- 
cumstances. For one thing and only one, I feel what sorrow I 
cannot express, I leave my family in indigence.* Should I chance 
to shed a tear at parting from my native shore, it may be placed 
solely to this account. Let me entreat you to bear it with Christian 

5 Tbid. 

® The “design” is not disclosed. 

7 Ripley may have hoped to receive an appointment under William Short, 
who since 1791 had been sole agent for the United States government in 
loan negotiations with Dutch banking houses, but who in 1793 was appointed 
minister to The Hague. See Works of Alexander Hamilton, edited by H. C. 
Lodge, IV (New York, 1885), 362; R. A. Bayley, The National Loans of 
the United States from July 4, 1776 to June 30, 1880 (Washington, 1882), 
x ca “my family’ he meant his widowed mother, his sisters, Polly and 
Nabby, and his brother, Eleazer Wheelock Ripley. ; 
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fortitude, and under all embarrassments to give that education to 
your other children which your circumstances will admit, and for 
which they and I will ever bless you. Struggle with misfortune 
for two or three years longer when with God’s assistance your 
children who are not young may alleviate it. Should my life be 
preserved in the conflict between French democrats or Turkish 
Janizaries, you may expect it from your eldest. At present all I 
can say is, God bless and preserve you and grant that we may bear 
the dispensations of his providence with humility and patience. I 
calculate you see for the worst and I am resigned in either case. 
Should I go to Holland I shall write to you frequently as I can do 
it with little expense. Should I go to Russia, as I shall have letters 
probably by means of Mr. H[ammond}], British Amb[assador] at 
Phil[adelphia] to his Excellency Sir [sic] Charles Whitworth, 
the British Envoy Extraordinary [to Russia], I shall have liberty 
of transmitting letters in his official dispatches to London, from 
whence they may be sent to you by the packets.® In this way you 
will hear from me once a quarter. Departure will be on the first 
of June in the good ship Minerva, Capt. Scott. Your happiness I 
value more than my life and be spared it shall ever be the first 
object of your truly dutiful and loving son. . . . You will show 
this letter confidentially to our family and Mr. Fisk, but not to 
... the hawkers of news which don’t concern them.” 

Supplied with numerous letters of introduction from his uncle, 
John Wheelock,’® to influential persons in England, the twenty- 
year-old Ripley set sail from Boston on June 11, 1794. Twenty- 
four days later he debarked at Falmouth. After four days over- 
land travel he arrived in London" where he proceeded to make 
contacts with the various parties for whom he had letters and to 
await what he hoped would be favorable news from Philadelphia 
regarding his appointment under the agent of loans. In the former 
endeavor he was only moderately successful, for people of impor- 
tance were usually not in London during the summer months. 
Lord Dartmouth, a friend and benefactor of Dartmouth College, 
for whom he had a letter was in Yorkshire during the recess of 
Parliament and consequently was not available. Sir Isaac Heard 


® Charles Whitworth later became Earl Whitworth. 

© John Wheelock was a son of Eleazer Wheelock and president of Dart- 
mouth. 

“ Unfavorable channel winds caused him to debark at Falmouth instead 
of London. J. P. Ripley to A. Ripley, June 6, 11, October 25, 1794. 
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had been sent to the continent to invest the young duke of Glouces- 
ter with the insignia of the Garter and therefore was not accessible. 
Similarly M. Montague and Dr. Southgate were not in London. 
But those gentlemen that he did have the good fortune to meet 
treated him with “much hospitality and politeness” and particu- 
larly was he befriended by Dr. Peters.’? 

During the entire month of July and the first part of August, 
Ripley impatiently awaited instructions from the United States 
government which would give him employment. He waited in vain 
for the instructions did not come. He finally decided to act upon 
the alternative plan of entering foreign military service.* Since 
coming to England, however, his ardor for service in the Russian 
army had cooled. In a letter to his mother he explained: “On 
reflecting on the Russian service, my mind involuntarily recoiled 
with horror and I resolved rather to starve than to serve in so dis- 
graceful and inhuman a cause as the reduction of Poland. I 
embraced then solemnly the cause of Polish liberty which I con- 
sider not only as a service agreeable to my own feelings and prin- 
ciples, but as one which will receive the approbation of my friends 
and my country.”** Without disclosing his intentions to his friends 
whom he knew would endeavor to dissuade him, he took steps to 
make possible his entrance into the service of Poland. He called 
upon Chevalier Bukaty, the Polish minister in London, and re- 
quested aid in the execution of his plans. Although the Polish 
minister received the petition courteously and sympathetically, he 
informed Ripley that he could not think of sending him, a stranger, 
to Poland to suffer the fate which he feared awaited Polish con- 
federates but that if the project met with the approval of Mr. Jay, 
the United States envoy who was in London negotiating the Jay 
treaty, he would cheerfully afford him all the assistance in his 
power. A visit to Jay was equally barren in its results, for to 
Ripley’s “inexpressible mortification” Jay was as averse to the 
plan as the Polish minister had been.** Discouraged but not de- 
feated the unseasoned young American adventurer next turned 


“Sir Isaac Heard was Garter principal king-of-arms. M. Montague is 
unidentified. Dr. Southgate was probably Richard Southgate, assistant 
librarian at the British Museum. Dr. Peters may have been Mathew 
William Peters, portrait and historical painter and divine. 

J. P. Ripley to A. Ripley, August 19, 1794. War in Europe in 1794 
may have caused the plans for an appointment to miscarry. 

me = Ripley to A. Ripley, October 25, 1794. 
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for aid to M. Estavenon, an acquaintance of his uncle, from whom 
he carried a letter of introduction.** 

M. Estavenon lived in Haarlem. He was known to espouse lib- 
eral principles, and because of his previous public service at The 
Hague, Ripley hoped that through him he could make contacts 
with M. Middleton, the Polish minister at the Dutch capital. In 
quest of M. Estavenon, Ripley, in October, 1794, repaired via 
Amsterdam to Haarlem. The elder man greeted the American 
youth warmly and treated him with marked friendliness and hos- 
pitality. To the youth’s requests for letters of introduction M. 
Estavenon responded that since he had retired from public service 
and the seat of the Dutch government some time before, he could 
not furnish letters to The Hague, but he promised to procure 
letters to the Polish minister. Ripley does not disclose whether the 
promise was carried out, but judging from the course of events 
and from his esteem for M. Estavenon, it probably was more than 
fulfilled.** 

From Haarlem to The Hague the youth persistently and suc- 
cessfully pressed his case until he finally completed arrangements 
for entering Polish service. His trials were related in a letter to 
his mother: “At the Hague I was a stranger. By dint of honest 
impudence, I introduced myself to M. Middleton the Polish Min- 
ister. He spoke no English and I very poor French. I made out, 
however, to converse with him and to explain to him my views. 
I found him a friend to his country, a man of sense and science 
and of an amiable heart. He soon after did me the honour to 
visit me at my lodgings and at length gave me a passport with 
letters of introduction to General [Thaddeus] Kosciusko (the 
minister), to his brother, and to Count Ignace Potocki with his 
ministerial dispatches to the latter, who is at the head of the coun- 
cil of state and marshal of Poland, and to whom I have four letters 
more from M. Estavenon’s friends. I returned to Amsterdam, 
received my letters which are to the principal patriotic characters 
in Poland, bade adieu to M. Estavenon after engaging to write to 
him as often as possible, and set out for Hamburg and this place 
[Altona] one mile distant.”** 


7°M. Estavenon’s connections in public life are not known. 
J. P. Ripley to A. Ripley, October 25, 1794. 
% Ibid. General Kosciusko of American revolutionary fame. 
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Upon arriving at Altona, circumstances intervened which caused 
Ripley to alter his plans abruptly in regard to his route to Poland. 
Again he relates: “My intention was to go to Lubec [Liibeck] 
and from there take passage up the Baltic to Dantzig or Memel. 
This would be necessarily attended with some risque and I feel 
happy that I have now an opportunity of going with no risque at 
all, thro’ Berlin and by a passport from a Russian minister. It is 
by the advice of a friend of M. Estavenon’s here, of three or four 
Poles to whom he has introduced me and of our celebrated coun- 
tryman, M. Barlow,’® that I shall take that route. In Amsterdam 
I bought a cheap post chaise which is absolutely necessary in trav- 
elling thro’ these countries. In this I have a proper place for all 
my Polish letters while I have others to show on the road in case 
of an examination. I shall set out tomorrow with an English gen- 
tleman, nephew of Dr. Moore,”° whose travels you so much admire. 
We shall keep company as far as Berlin where we shall part to 
pursue our different travel, he to Dresden and I to St. Petersburg 
with permission in my passport to visit Warsaw as one who has 
no concern in politics or wars and who wishes to travel only for 
the purpose of science and improvement. The advanced season 
and the difficulty of the roads to Warsaw and St. Petersburg, in 
case I should make any delay will be sufficient apology to gentle- 
men to whom I am ad[d]ressed in Berlin for my passing speedily 
thro’ that capital. To see St. Petersburg in its true glory I must 
see it in winter and defer my residence at Berlin to a future 
oppo[rtunity]. If I fail in my journey, it will I think be justly 
ascribed to my imprudence. The gentleman who travels with me 
knows nothing of my intentions and tho’ I could confide in this 
honour and his friendship to the cause, I shall not communicate 
them to him nor to any one else. It is unnecessary for me to 
give a more particular account of this route. I think it is safe 
and will not lead me to Magdeburg.” I trust that in ten or eleven 
days I may be in the Polish camp. It is thought by my friends that 
the Generalissimo (who it is feared is no longer the brave 
Kosciusko) will give me the rank of supernumerary aide de camp 
and such commission in the line as I may, after serving in the 
above station and getting some knowledge of the language in the 
winter quarters, have courage and merits to deserve. 


* Probably Joel Barlow, poet and statesman. 
*® Probably Dr. John Moore, who wrote on travels in France and Italy. 
™ Magdeburg evidently recalled the horrors of the Thirty Years’ War. 
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“This is then all I have to inform you. Everything has been 
done by friends that could be expected. I enter service with every 
advantage, except a fortune, and that is often an injury. If I have 
courage (and as it has never been tried, it cannot be impeached) I 
shall either live and live with honor, or fall and close the scene 
forever. Many, I am sensible, will blame my present purposes, 
and consider them as resulting from the romantic brain of a head- 
strong, rash and volatile young man. Others will either pity them 
or condemn entirely. But, the surmises or the advice of another 
can never be a rule for any man, and ought never, unless when 
enforced by convincing argument, to induce a change in his reso- 
lutions.”?* 


Despite his intense desire to aid the cause of Poland, Ripley’s 
plans, due to no fault of his own, did not materialize. His journey 
from Altona to Berlin was completed without grave difficulty, but 
serious trouble was in store for him as he drew near to the Polish 
frontier. Six months later, after his Polish adventure had un- 
heroically collapsed, Ripley from Amsterdam wrote to his mother 
the story of his buffetings: “Madalinski’s army which I intended 
when at Berlin to attempt to join was, before my arrival on the 
frontiers, retreating toward Cracow. I then turned my course 
toward Silesia, passed thro[ugh] that province from Crossen to 
Plesse and entered Gallicia [sic] with the design of passing to 
Sandomierz or Lublin where the Polish army was in considerable 
force. Before I could reach the last place, I was arrested by an 
Austrian officer who had received news respecting M. de la Fay- 
ette,2*= who had escaped from Olmiitz, and his companions, and 
suspected me as a stranger to have some part in aiding his flight. 
I was sent back by him to Silesia where I was given to a Prussian 
officer and escorted by a small party of dragoons to Breslau about 
a hundred and thirty miles. All my papers relating to my object 
in Poland were concealed under a false floor in my carriage, and 
as nothing appeared to prove that I had other intentions than 
merely those of a common traveller I was in a few days set at 
liberty with a passport from the Governor of Silesia, Count de 
Wendessin, to return either to Amsterdam or Hamburgh. After 


2]. P. Ripley to A. Ripley, October 25, 1794. 
*% Lafayette, aided by an American named Huger and a German named 
Bollman, attempted to escape from imprisonment at Olmutz on November 


’ 
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the fatigues of a long journey I was attacked by a fever shortly 
after my arrival in this city, which confined me nearly six weeks 
to my bed. I am, however, at present in pretty good health and 
enjoy a very agreeable flow of spirits.”** 

By the time Ripley had regained his health, Poland had capitu- 
lated. Again he relates to his mother: “The misfortunes of that 
unhappy country I need not describe to you. You are doubtless 
by the public papers advised of the victories of the Russian army 
and of the subsequent disasters which have befallen the brave 
people of Poland. Kosciusko beaten and imprisoned, Warsaw 
taken and Rega [Riga], the king in arrest at Grodno, Potocki, 
Dambrouski and other chiefs in violation of a capitulation signed 
by General Suvarov on the surrender of Warsaw, put in chains 
and now on their way to Siberia. Poland covered with its con- 
querors and any one who had the virtue to rise in insurrection 
either exiled or in chains. These facts are enough to give you an 
idea of the present state of a country which nine months ago bade 
fair to triumph over its foreign and domestic tyrants.” 

Thus the Polish adventure of John Phillips Ripley came to an 
inglorious end. The youth did not immediately return to America. 
He went to England where, according to unrecorded family his- 
tory, he fell in love with an English girl, but due to paternal oppo- 
sition suffered the disappointment of having to return to America 
without his loved one. The known facts concerning his activities 
in America after his return are limited. Sometime before 1797 
he was employed as clerk in the office of the Secretary of State 
at Philadelphia. During that year he was offered the consulship 
at Tunis only to suffer disappointment again when another was 
finally appointed to the post.”* Ill health prevented him, in 1798, 
from seeking new opportunities in the West, for he had planned 
to migrate to Kentucky with a large party organized by Governor 
Howell of New Jersey.2* Instead, he remained in Philadelphia 
where he practiced law until his death in 1816. 


“J. P. Ripley to A. Ripley, April 24, 1795. 
* [bid 


psi! FE P. Ripley to A. Ripley, January, February 11, August 1, 1797. 
7 J. P. Ripley to A. Ripley, February 16, 1798. 

















THE PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL 
COMMISSION 


By Frances DorrRANCE 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


NASTABLISHED in 1913, under Governor Tener, the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Commission is now functioning under 
its seventh administration, with ever-increasing interest and re- 
sults. It has reshaped and revised its objectives in a desire to make 
the state history conscious, to create a realization that all social 
and economic progress develops more easily and normally as it 
is demonstrated to be the outgrowth of historical precedents, a 
logical development from older conditions that were considered 
radical in their day, but of which the present day conservative is 
frequently proud. 

With this objective definitely in mind, the Commission plans to 
foster the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies and by 
direct codperation with these local societies and those with a state- 
wide scope, secure a state-wide program towards this end. It is 
hoped that in the near future the Commission will serve as the 
clearing house for all Pennsylvania historical interests. 

The most effective phase of its work in arousing public response 
and local codperation has been its so-called “out-door” work, the 
marking of historic places and the archaeological exploration of 
prehistoric and historic sites, with a view to ascertain the story 
left in the ground by long past events and persons. This phase 
has been largely associated with the Commission’s participation in 
large historical celebrations. 

The archaeological work has brought to light much information 
on the life and customs of the various tribes in this section of 
the Eastern woodland culture, of which very little was known 
before the Commission took up the work and also, through the 
excavations at Pennsbury, William Penn’s manor house on the 
Delaware, has ascertained fundamental facts which will help in 
the restoration of this shrine of Pennsylvania. In this, the Works 
Progress Administration is codperating with the Commission and 
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work is being conducted in seven counties under the Commission’s 
supervision. Application has also been made for a project to 
explore and restore the early French and English forts in Erie, 
Mercer, Venango, Crawford and Warren counties. 

Similar to the investigations at Pennsbury will be those on 
Tinicum Island preliminary to the Tercentenary of the Landing 
of the Swedes in 1638, when Pennsylvania history began with the 
establishment of the first courts of law, the first schools and the 
first capitol in what is now Pennsylvania. 

In order to facilitate the work on this celebration, and the 
preparations for Pennsylvania’s part in the national celebration 
of the 150th anniversary of the ratification of the Federal Consti- 
tution, under authorization of the General Assembly in Special 
Session, which made appropriations for these events, the Commis- 
sion is opening a branch office in Philadelphia. The Commission 
prepared an outstanding proclamation to submit to the Governor, 
calling for a suitable commemoration of the 150th Anniversary of 
the signing of the Constitution. Copies of the Proclamation as 
issued by the Governor are to be widely distributed. Under 
authorization of the General Assembly, the Commission will in- 
vestigate and report to the next legislature upon the probable 
area and cost necessary to acquire the Brandywine Battlefield. 

In accordance with its state-wide program of restoring and pre- 
serving historical landmarks, the Commission with the aid of the 
special fund made available during the last regular session of the 
General Assembly, is rehabilitating and restoring the famous Great 
House at Old Economy, near Ambridge. Many other historic 
properties have been placed in the custody of the Commission, 
such as Fort Augusta at Sunbury; Pennsbury on the Delaware; 
Cornwall Iron Furnace, in operation since 1742; and Drake Oil 
Park near Titusville. 

The publications of the Commission are limited by the size 
of the appropriations and by official dictum. Plans made repeat- 
edly for publication of important manuscripts have been curtailed 
frequently. Of the publications to date, a number are still available 
for distribution to educators, historians, and state officials. Ex- 
pansion of this very important phase of its work is one of the 
expected objectives of the present Commission. 

Direct historical research is another of these objectives, through 
which the economic and social development of the state will be 
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studied to explain the present conditions. Through dependable, 
solid leadership in its field and through real, vital initiative, the 
Commission plans to “sell” the usefulness of historical work to 
the people of Pennsylvania and thereby promote its preservation 
_ and study. 

The present Commission includes Frank W. Melvin, Philadel- 
phia, chairman; Miss M. Atherton Leach, Philadelphia; Paul W. 
Gates, Bucknell University, Lewisburg ;+ Bruce A. Hunt, Williams- 
port; Ross Pier Wright, Erie and Lester K. Ade, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, ex officio. 


2 Resigned because of change of position to the Department of History, 
Cornell University. A successor has not yet been appointed. 








NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. K. Stevens 


Pennsylvania State College 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The annual meeting of the Association will be held at Reading, 
November 13 and 14, 1936. Professor Milton W. Hamilton of 
Albright College, chairman of the program committee, promises 
a varied program which will be attractive to all. Dr. Ferguson 
of the University of Pittsburgh and Dr. Barnes of Temple Uni- 
versity will take part. Professor S. K. Stevens of Pennsylvania 
State College will discuss: “The Election of 1896 in Pennsyl- 
vania,” while Mr. E. B. Cale will present a paper: “Editorial 
Sentiment in Pennsylvania During the Campaign of 1860.” 

Dr. Frank Monaghan of Yale University and Dr. John A. 
Krout of Columbia University are expected to participate in the 
program. Albright College will entertain visitors at a Saturday 
evening dinner at which it is expected Doctor Krout will speak. 
The attention of public school teachers is especially directed to a 
Saturday morning session devoted to the interests of their group. 
An increased attendance for this feature is to be hoped. 

The Berks County Historical Society and Albright College are 
joint hosts and the hospitality they are extending should be enjoyed 
by one of the largest annual meetings of our history. Mr. Bennett 
Nolan is chairman of the committee on arrangements. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


This summer seems to have been an unusually productive one 
in the historical society world. Ordinarily, these months mark a 
certain natural lassitude in such fields of activity. A review of 
some of the developments of the past few months will serve, 
however, to dissipate this impression. 


One feature which has become an annual event of justly recog- 
nized importance in the summer historical program is the His- 
torical Tour conducted by the Historical Society of Western 
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Pennsylvania and the University of Pittsburgh Summer Session. 
This year the tour of July 17 and 18, 1936 was directed from 
Pittsburgh to Clarion by way of Butler, Brady’s Bend, Oil City, 
Titusville and Cook Forest. Leaving Pittsburgh at noon on Fri- 
day, the party reached Oil City for eventful evening ceremonies 
featuring three major papers on the history of the oil industry in 
the region. At Titusville the following noon, the group was treated 
to a paper by Dr. Paul H. Giddens on “The Seneca Oil Com- 
pany.” Clarion State Teacher’s College was the host at the even- 
ing dinner meeting the same day, and the Honorable Theodore L. 
Wilson spoke on “Pioneer Furnace Masters and Iron Furnaces,” 
while Reverend Daniel A: Platt discussed “Lumbering on Local 
Streams.” The tour was an outstanding success. 


The May meeting of the Historical Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania was given over to a program presented by graduate stu- 
dents at the University of Pittsburgh. Mr. William J. Bining of 
Ambridge High School presented a paper on “Early History of 
Glassmaking in Western Pennsylvania,” while Miss Callista 
Schraum of Knoxville Junior High School discussed “William 
Findley in Pennsylvania Politics.” 


An important by-product of the Folk Festival at Lewisburg has 
been the reorganization of the Pennsylvania Folk Lore Society, 
originally organized by Bishop Darlington in 1917. The first 
reorganization meeting was held at the President’s House, Buck- 
nell University, June 8, 1936 and was presided over by Colonel 
Henry W. Shoemaker. A general discussion was followed by a 
unanimous decision to revitalize the society, and Colonel Shoe- 
maker was made chairman and preparations made to draw up a 
constitution and appoint regional representatives to aid in the 
work. Mr. William S. Troxell, of Allentown, invited the group 
to his city for their next meeting. On July 27th another meeting 
was held in the Allentown High School to continue the work of 
reorganization. Reverend Thomas Brendle served as temporary 
chairman in the absence of Colonel Shoemaker, while Mr. George 
Korson assumed the secretarial role. Mr. Oliver J. Decker of Wil- 
liamsport reported the new constitution, which was unanimously 
approved. New officers elected were Colonel Shoemaker, president ; 
Mr. Oliver J. Decker, Dr. Herman L. Collins, Dr. Frederic A. 
Godcharles, Mr. Ernest G. Smith and Reverend Thomas R. Bren- 
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dle as vice-presidents ; Mr. George G. Korson of Lewisburg, sec- 
retary with Mr. Dayton L. Ranck as treasurer. The Board of 
Directors is to be made up of former Governor John S. Fisher, 
President Martz of Bucknell University, Miss Frances Dorrance, 
Mr. O. R. Howard Thomson, Mr. Philip H. Dewey, Mr. E. W. 
Hess, Mr. William S. Troxell, Miss Louise C. Schroeder and 
Mr. J. Herbert Walker. 

It is certain that all members of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association will welcome this revival of the Pennsylvania Folk 
Lore Society. Some of our members are active in this newly 
functioning sister organization and it is to be hoped that many 
members of the Association interested in folklore as an important 
part of Pennsylvania history will see fit to support the society. 
Conversely, we will welcome affiliation by its members who are not 
already with us in the broader work of the Association. We await 
with interest the further activities of the folklorists. 


The Cameron County Historical Society and the Potter County 
Historical Society united on July 18, 1936 in a picnic, held at 
Cowley Run Park near Sizerville in the former county. The 
Cameron county people furnished the program and mutual inter- 
changes of a similar character are looked forward to for the future. 


The Greene County Archaeological and Historical Survey spon- 
sored by WPA got under way with seventeen workers early in 
August. An inventory and description of county records, news- 
papers and manuscript collections will constitute the historical 
work. Excavations, mainly in search of Indian lore, will feature 
the archaeological side of the project. The latter work has already 
proved fruitful. Near Waynesburg two mouldy but well preserved 
lead plates have been uncovered which seem definitely to prove 
that the French laid claim to the region in 1751. 


The Erie County Historical Society and the Crawford County 
Historical Society codperated in a joint tour, with representatives 
from New York and Ohio, on August 26, 1936. The journey 
began at the Old Customs House, State and Fourth streets, Erie, 
and was devoted to a survey of the French occupation of the 
region. William Mann explained maps copied from originals in 
the French archives and secured through the codperation of Mr. 
Ross Pier Wright. 
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Further evidence of this same commendable cooperative spirit 
was exhibited by the joint pilgrimage of the Union County His- 
torical Society and the Snyder County Society on July 11, 1936, 
to points of interest in the former county. A group of over fifty, 
including some representatives from the Northumberland County 
Historical Society, visited old Winfield Iron Furnace, Dreisbach’s 
Church and several other sites. Next year it is planned to codp- 
erate in a tour of Snyder county shrines. 


The ninth annual summer tour of the Northumberland County 
Historical Society was undertaken August 19, 1936 from Sunbury 
Court House. Sites of the Blue Ball Tavern, McKee’s Trading 
Post and many other points of interest were examined and their 
history recalled. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Lancaster County 
Historical Society was celebrated June 27, 1936 with a pilgrimage 
to Wheatland, the Bayard Taylor ancestral home, the Simon Cam- 
eron home and a tour of Lititz and Ephrata. The society reports 
the acquisition of several new items for its already rich collection. 


The Manuscript Survey undertaken for the Chester County 
Historical Society is well under way. Old church records, maps, 
manuscripts and other items are being collected and properly clas- 
sified. The society is hopeful of securing funds in the future for 
the construction of a new fire-proof building in which to house 
its growing collections. 


The Erie County Historical Society at its July, 1936, meeting 
laid plans for a year of fruitful activity. Mrs. Lucy Birchard, in 
charge of classifying papers and records, reported the work well 
under way. Plans were considered by which the society might 
cooperate with the schools in forwarding knowledge of and inter- 
est in local history. The society expects to devote more effort in 
the future toward effective publicizing of its activities. It is hoped 
also to hold several general or community meetings with the aim 
of insuring a wider interest in the work of the society. 


Clinton county historians are looking forward to a year of 
renewed activity. The society suffered the past year from the 
death of its able and aggressive head, County Superintendent of 
Schools Guy C. Brosius. Mr. J. F. Puderbaugh, head of the Lock 
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Haven school system, is the newly elected president. A WPA 
project was begun July 1, 1936, designed to prepare a suitable his- 
tory of the county. 


James Gregg, Greensburg attorney, recently for the fourth time, 
was elected president of the Western Pennsylvania-Fayette branch 
of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. The organi- 
zation plans the early publication of at least three monographs 
designed for use in local schools. One will deal with the Whiskey 
Insurrection, another with the campaigns of Washington in the 
area, and a third with the colonization of the Ohio country. It is 
hoped that a fourth monograph on the early iron industry of the 
region can be prepared within a short time. 


The Lehigh County Historical Society was the recipient recently 
of a $10,000 bequest from the estate of Mrs. C. Rosa Troxell of 
Wilkes-Barre. . 


County Superintendent I. D. App was the principal speaker 
before the ever active Dauphin County Historical Society at its 
June, 1936, meeting. Mr. App traced the history of Berrysburg, 
Gratz, Pillow and surrounding townships from their early origins. 
The Dauphin county historical collections have been enriched 
greatly by gifts from Dr. George A. Gorgas, Mr. Vance C. Mc- 
Cormick and others. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


The outstanding event of the summer in the realm of Pennsyl- 
vania history was the successful completion of the projected Folk 
Festival at Lewisburg. Sponsors of the affair estimate that nearly 
thirty thousand persons witnessed the four days and nights of 
events based upon the early customs and traditions of the state. 
A national radio hook up headed by station WJZ, New York, 
broadcast excerpts from some of the more noteworthy features of 
the program, a striking testimonial to the attention now centered. 
nationally upon folklore. 

Space does not permit a complete account of the varied features 
of the program beyond that presented in the last issue. It was a 
difficult task indeed visited upon the judges responsible for decid- 
ing the winners of various contests. Garbed in the dress typical 
of the Pennsylvania German settlements—men wearing somber, 
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black coats reaching nearly to the knees, and women attired in 
long, flowing dresses of the same color—the Allentown square 
dance team was first for this feature. Mr. Robert Wheeler, like- 
wise of Allentown, took honor in the tall story contest, while Mr. 
Alton Knorr disposed of an Indian blanket to capture the auction- 
eer’s crown. Don Walsh, of Centralia, garbed in old-time miner’s 
costume with oil-burning torch, won honors in the ballad contest 
with a song of the early days of anthracite mining. Mrs. Florence 
Holiday of Philadelphia, placed first among street criers, while 
Mr. Archie Miller of New Berlin was declared the best fiddler ; 
jig dancing honors went to Mr. C. Cramer of Ashland. 

The program was brought to a fitting climax on Sunday with 
a great choral program of sacred music from the pens of Pennsyl- 
vania composers. The earliest composition included was William 
G. Fisher’s well known “I Love to Tell the Story,” written in 1835. 
The Shawnee Choral Society of Plymouth, Pennsylvania, sang 
three of the religious compositions of Gwylim Gwent, noted Welsh 
miner-composer. A massed choir, including representatives of 
churches in several counties, sang several hymns ranging from 
those of an early day to the more recent work of Dr. Will George 
Butler. Mr. W. Caldwell Mathias of Milton directed the choir. 
Another special choral group presented hymns typical of the 
Moravian faith. 


The highest praise is due the untiring efforts of those responsible 
for the success of this great enterprise. Led by Mr. George G. 
Korson, numerous individuals in all sections of the state assisted 
in organizing the regional festivals and finally staging and ade- 
quately advertising the concluding major festival. The work of 
organization and advertising was especially well handled. It is 
stated that any profits accruing from the enterprise will go 
toward the erection of a permanent museum at Lewisburg, devoted 
to housing material illustrative of the social and economic history 
of the Commonwealth. 


Writing of the Lewisburg festival calls attention to the impor- 
tant work recently accomplished by the Allentown Recreation Com- 
mission. The Commission recently secured the recording of some 
forty-five ancient folk songs and ballads of the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans. Mrs. Jane Masonheimer, seventy-eight-year-old resident 
of Egypt, Pennsylvania, was “discovered” by Reverend Thomas R. 
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Brendle and is reputed to be the only living person acquainted fully 
with the words of some of the older Pennsylvania German ballads. 
The recording of these ballads by the Commission with the codp- 
eration of Mrs. Masonheimer is most commendable. 


The Clarion (Pennsylvania) Republican presented in the late 
July and early August 1936, issues, a valuable series of articles. 
by Mr. Theodore L. Wilson of Clarion, dealing with the history 
of the iron industry in that county. Mr. Wilson calls attention 
to the fact that over half the iron made in northern Pennsylvania 
between 1845 and 1854 came from Clarion county, which was 
known in many quarters as “The Iron County.” The articles con- 
tain much valuable information, including a list of furnaces and 
much statistical material. 


August 8, 1936 marked the annual recognition of a later chapter 
in the history of the Pennsylvania iron industry. At Scotia, Centre 
county, some six hundred former residents of this now deserted 
village gathered for an annual picnic. Begun in 1922, it has 
become a yearly means of recalling the memories associated with 
the once flourishing village built up about the Carnegie mining 
interests. A rich exhibit of photographs, relics and other materials 
served to recall the scenes of former days. Mr. Harry Williams 
of Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, is preparing a history of the Scotia 
operations which should provide a valuable contribution. 


A recent press release of the State Highway Department re- 
veals interesting facts about our transportation system. Based 
upon the archives of the Department it shows that Pennsylvania 
in 1830 had in operation 2,500 miles of toll roads. By 1911, when 
the legislature created the Toll Roads Commission, but 722 miles 
of these roads remained in operation, though there were over one 
hundred companies with a capital investment of $3,199,535 still 
active. Later in the same year, with the establishment of the State 
Highway system by the Sproul Act, 521 miles of these roads were 
taken over by the state. The first to be purchased was the Cham- 
bersburg and Medford turnpike, 18.6 miles in length and costing 
the state $17,121.18 when acquired April 2, 1914. The last pur- 
chase was made but six years ago when the Lancaster and New 
Holland turnpike with 5.39 miles from Lancaster to Mechanics- 
burg was taken over at a cost of $39,000. During the period from 
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1914 to 1930, while the state was taking over these turnpikes, the 
companies were forced from natural causes to abandon about 200 
miles without purchase. 


From the Lancaster New Era of July 30, 1936, we learn that 
Mr. H. Frank Eshleman, attorney and local historian, has collected 
important data in England regarding the early settlement of Lan- 
caster county by Hans Herr and his fellow Swiss Mennonites in 
October, 1710. 


The Scenic and Historic Commission has prepared for distri- 
bution free of charge several thousand map folders which are 
of interest. They may be secured from the Commission, Room 
106, North Office Building, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


July 4, 1936 was celebrated the length and breadth of the nation, 
but perhaps most significantly at Philadelphia where the events 
which gave cause for the celebration had their original setting. 
Observances there were featured by afternoon ceremonies at the 
Liberty Bell where Mayor Wilson gently tapped with a rubber 
mallet notes picked up by radio and broadcast to the world. Re- 
ligious and patriotic groups joined in a union service at Old Christ 
Church, Second Street above Market, where Washington wor- 
shipped and Robert Morris and James Wilson lie buried. Rev- 
erend E. A. Palmquist of the Federation of Churches delivered the 
principal address, characterizing the founding fathers as “leftists” 
who forged ahead to found a new political and social order, con- 
servative warnings to the contrary. An official celebration was 
staged at Independence Hall by the City Council and attended by 
city officials and naval officers with some three thousand others. 


Secretary of Internal Affairs Thomas A. Logue announces that 
the department has reprinted copies of the genealogical map of 
Pennsylvania on 12 x 18 sheets suitable for framing, showing the 
evolution of the Commonwealth from 1682 to the final sixty-seven 
counties. Copies may be secured free of charge by addressing the 
Secretary. 


The Thaddeus Stevens Memorial Committee staged, on August 
15, 1936, the annual visitation to the grave of the great Pennsyl- 
vania parliamentarian and humanitarian. Mrs. Crystal Bird 
Fauset, associate state WPA administrator, and Mr. T. F. Wood- 
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ley of Bangor, Pennsylvania, Stevens authority, were speakers for 
the occasion. Lancaster city officials participated in the cere- 
monies. 


Mark Sullivan in one of his recent columns commented upon 
the results of some research undertaken by him a few years ago 
to determine the number of American business enterprises in the 
hands of one family for a century or more. The total number he 
found to be somewhat less than one hundred, of which over forty 
were located in Philadelphia. The oldest family firm Sullivan as- 
serts is the Francis Perot’s Sons Malting Company of Philadel- 
phia, founded in 1687. Lancaster, characterized by Mr. Sullivan 
as “one of the most interesting small cities in America,” is listed 
with several firms. The drug store founded by Carl Heinitzch 
(now Heinitsh) in 1780, the Steinman Hardware Company in 
1744, Hager and Brother Department Store, founded in 1821, 
and H. C. Demuth, tobacco manufacturers, were all listed as re- 
maining in the control of one family for one hundred years or more. 
Undoubtedly, Mr. Sullivan would appreciate any corrections or 
additions that might be made to his list. 


This subject reveals a fruitful source of research and study in 
economic history. How much light could be shed upon the evolu- 
tion of business institutions and methods through a careful study 
of one of these firms over a century and based upon original rec- 
ords. Many historical societies are appreciative of the value of 
business records as sources for economic and social history, and 
it is hoped that more may be done in the way of collecting such 
materials in the future. 


The summer has been fruitful in religious anniversaries. In 
every section and among almost every denomination we find rec- 
ords of a century or more of religious service. At Bally Mission, 
Berks county, July 26, 1936, was given over to a district assembly 
of the Holy Name Societies Union of that and near-by counties 
in tribute to the 195th year of the old Catholic Mission there, third 
oldest Catholic church in Pennsylvania. Established by the Jesuits, 
this place became a center for the training and direction of mis- 
sionaries whose influence radiated out over a wide area. The old 
log building has long since been replaced by a brick structure 
which today houses a priceless collection of materials relating to 
early Jesuit activities. 
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At Sugar Creek the Catholic Chapel celebrated on August 23, 
1936, the anniversary of its founding in 1806 by Father Sylvester 
Phelan. The old log chapel is still standing and is one of the 
historic religious shrines of Western Pennsylvania. 


In the same section, September 5 and 6, 1936 were devoted to 
recognition of 150 years of service by Methodism at Fells Meth- 
odist Church on the West Newton-Donora road. A historical 
pageant was presented. At Brownsville, Pennsylvania, 161 years 
of Methodism were reviewed in an anniversary celebration July 5 
and 6, 1936. In central Pennsylvania another Methodist ceremonial 
on August 16th paid tribute to 149 years of the Methodist move- 
ment in what is now Centre county with services at Curtin Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. A tablet, authorized by the Historical 
Commission, was unveiled in memory of Philip and Susan Antes 
in whose log cabin near the present church the first Methodist serv- 
ices were held by Reverend David Combs, a circuit rider, in July, 
1787. 


Baptist anniversaries were not wanting. Sunday, August 2, 
1936 marked one hundred years of growth of the South Ten Mile 
Baptist Church where the first Baptist congregation in the Waynes- 
burg area held its meeting in 1836. In the east, Great Valley 
Baptist Church, Devon Road, Valley Forge, marked 225 years of 
activity with appropriate ceremonies on June 22, 1936. This was 
the second oldest church of the denomination in this area and it 
became the parent of many other churches which developed as the 
Baptist faith spread in the region. 

At Mingo, Pennsylvania, Presbyterians gathered September 12 
to 15, 1936 in tribute to 150 years of the faith and presented an 
historical pageant. In Lancaster, historic Middle Octorara Pres- 
byterian Church unveiled a beautiful monument to the pioneer 
activity of Scotch-Irish immigrants in establishing that faith in 
this section. 


The Denmark-Manor Evangelical and Reformed Church at 
Greensburg on June 25, 1936 celebrated 150 years of its history, 
and in Philadelphia elaborate ceremonies were devoted on June 
20th to recalling the history of Old Swedes Church, oldest re- 
ligious center in the city. At Radnor, September 6, 1936 Old 
St. David’s Episcopal Church observed 222 years of continuous re- 
ligious work. 
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Pennsylvania material recently acquired by the Library of Con- 
gress, Manuscripts Division, includes papers of Frederick A. C. 
Muhlenburg, former Governor Heister and Mathew S. Quay. A 
manuscript autobiography of Conrad Weiser has also come into 
the possession of the Division. 


Weare sorry to note that Dr. Paul W. Gates, our able secretary 
and recently appointed member of the Historical Commission, is 
leaving the state to accept a position at Cornell University. Per- 
haps no one has given more generously of time and effort to build 
up the Association than Dr. Gates and his loss to the historical 
fellowship of the state is indeed a great one. 


Dr. Arthur P. Whitaker, formerly of Cornell University, has 
accepted a position at the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Whit- 
aker has distinguished himself by his work in early American 
diplomatic history and in Spanish-American history. Those who 
attended the meeting of the Association at Pittsburgh in April, 
1935, will remember his able address at the concluding dinner 
meeting. We welcome Dr. Whitaker to Pennsylvania and trust 
that he will become a valued participant in the activities of the 
Association. 


The June, 1936, number of the Western Pennsylvania Histor- 
ical Magazine contains an article by Marian Silveus entitled 
“Churches and Social Control on the Western Pennsylvania 
Frontier.” This paper was presented at the annual meeting of 
the Association at Pittsburgh and those who remember it may 
wish to review it. The same issue presents an extremely interest- 
ing article by Dr. Solon J. Buck on “Frontier Economy in South- 
western Pennsylvania.” 


The July, 1936, number of the American Historical Review con- 
tains an outstanding paper by Dr. Paul W. Gates entitled “The 
Homestead Act in an Incongruous Land System.” Dr. Gates 
opposes the old theory of the Homestead Act of 1862 as opening 
the rich public domain of the nation to the common man. He 
narrates the role of speculation and private manipulation in the 
utilization of our vast heritage of public lands after 1862 in a 
manner that is so thorough and convincing as to change our point 
of view about this entire matter for the future. 
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Significantly, the same issue contains Dr. Fred Shannon’s article 
on the “Homestead Act and the Labor Surplus.” Dr. Shannon is 
from Kansas State College and he disputes vigorously the thesis 
of the frontier as a reservoir into which was drained early social 
discontent. 

The sesquicentennial and centennial spirit which seems to have 
captured the nation has not passed by the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. While no mammoth expositions have thus far blossomed 
forth, the past summer will go down in history as the summer of 
centennial observances in every section of the state. All of them 
have been interesting and no doubt extremely valuable in recalling 
early history and expanding a historical consciousness upon the 
part of the people. 

One of the earliest observances was the recognition on June 17, 
1936 of the 100th anniversary of the founding of Monroe county. 
Celebrated as a part of the annual Laurel Blossoms Festival, this 
one day was given over to an historical pageant at Stroudsburg 
portraying fourteen different episodes in the history of the county. 


At Berwick, Pennsylvania, a more pretentious program occupy- 
ing an entire week was devoted to the proper celebration of the 
sesquicentennial of this thriving industrial center. Sheriff Flem- 
ing, personal representative of King Edward VIII, Mayor Phillip 
Spowart of Berwick-on-Tweed, Scotland, and the Sergeant Mace 
of the same community were guests who came from abroad in 
honor of the event. Governor Earle and other dignitaries honored 
the occasion, while an outstanding feature was an elaborate pag- 
eant utilizing some hundreds of persons portraying the evolution 
of the city. The celebration was opened June 29th, and closed with 
a Fourth of July parade. 


At Johnstown, Pennsylvania, a WPA project provided the basis 
for the presentation on the evening of June 29, 1936 of a pageant 
depicting the history of Cambria county from 1731 and the Indian 
settlement on the present site of Johnstown to the present. The 
evolution of transportation, the rise of education and the develop- 
ment of law and justice were stressed as distinctive aspects of the 
evolution of the area. 


Hooversville, Somerset county, devoted the week of June 21st to 
the review of a century of history. Laid out in 1836 by Jonas 
Hoover, the borough was incorporated in 1895 and its history has 
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been associated with the mining industry. The week was devoted 
to varied forms of entertainment and the recalling of landmarks 
in the history of the village. 

August saw the number of anniversary celebrations reaching a 
peak. In northern Pennsylvania, 150 years of the development of 
Athens township was fittingly observed August 4, 1936 by Athens 
and Sayre. An historical address was delivered by Abner Wright 
of Lowman, New York, and other appropriate ceremonies were 
observed. At Sheffield, Warren County, the later half of the 
same week was given over to a centennial observance. 


In western Pennsylvania, Fulton County and McConnellsburg 
began on August 1, 1936 four days of pageantry, addresses and 
entertainment marking the centennial of the founding of McCon- 
nellsburg. Bishop Francis McConnell and Governor Earle were 
among the notables present. The program closed with an elaborate 
pageant depicting local history. 


Historic Hollidaysburg began on August 9th a week of gala 
celebration in recognition of a century of progress. This history 
of this village is in a large part associated with the history of 
transportation within the state, and quite naturally the ceremonies 
stressed this phase of its development. Five presidents of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad began their rise in Hollidaysburg, and it 
was here that Andrew Carnegie also spent some early years. The 
Pennsylvania Canal brought many celebrities to the village and 
made it an important center in the development of this early type 
of transport. One interesting feature of the celebration was a 
Sunday devoted mainly to services in the various churches of a 
historical nature reviewing religious history. Historical exhibits 
were varied and a pageant contributed much to the success of the 
ceremonies. 

The 253rd anniversary of the arrival of the first German set- 
tlers in the Lehigh Valley was commemorated August 9, 1936 at 
Beethoven Waldheim with a German Day festival. Addresses and 
folk music of both instrumental and vocal varieties featured the 
day. 

July 3rd marked the 158th anniversary of the Wyoming Mas- 
sacre and suitable services were held on that date at the site. The 
speaker was Mr. Julian P. Boyd of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania who discussed the “Political Ideals of the American Revo- 
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lution.” Miss Ann Dorrance introduced the speaker and presided 
over the ceremonies. 


President Roosevelt has appointed a committee to codperate 
with the state in the observance of the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the Battle of Gettysburg. Senator Guffey, Governor White of 
Mississippi, Representative Jones of Texas and Representative 
Haines of Pennsylvania are members of the committee headed by 
the Secretary of War. 


At Cherry Springs Park, Potter county, on the famous Cou- 
dersport- Jersey Shore pike, CCC workers are busily engaged in a 
restoration of the famous Cherry Springs tavern. The old tavern 
having disappeared, an exact log replica is being constructed. 


The Scenic and Historic Commission reports a marked expan- 
sion of tourist interest in Pennsylvania. From all quarters of the 
country have come requests for the literature provided by the 
Commission. It is felt that it is already justifying the purposes 
of its creation in broadening appreciation of the historic and scenic 
possibilities of the state. 


At Harrisburg on June 11, 1936 Colonel Ernest G. Smith of the 
Commission urged upon the Pennsylvania Parks Association the 
wider advertising of the Commonwealth in respect to these matters. 
Charles H. Taylor of Washington, D. C., assistant director of the 
CCC described the work of this organization in developing the for- 
est and park facilities of the state. Dr. James F. Bogardus, secre- 
tary of Forests and Waters, detailed the ambitious park program 
of the state administration which, he declared, would place Penn- 
sylvania second to none in respect to its public parks and forest 
recreational areas. 


Teaching the Social Studies in Secondary Schools, by Arthur C. 
Bining and David H. Bining, has been recommended by the Na- 
tional Education Association and the American Library Associa- 
tion as one of the best educational books of 1935. The book is 
being used as a text in a large number of teacher-training institu- 
tions. The volume is published by the McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York. 


The first three volumes of Dr. Lawrence H. Gipson’s work on 
The British Empire Before the American Revolution have been 
published recently by the Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. 
They will be reviewed in the January number of the magazine. 
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George Washington. By Michael de la Bedoyére. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, n.d. [Preface dated May, 1935]. Pp. 310. Illus- 
trations and maps. $3.00.) 


In this volume of about 300 pages, Mr. Michael de la Bedoyére, an Eng- 
lishman of partly French background, presents a readable and informing 
summary of Washington’s whole life. The little book is a masterpiece of 
condensation without loss of style. With a newspaper man’s sense of the 
dramatic, Mr. de la Bedoyére has the gift of sketching in a few sentences a 
scene or an event, together with the capacity of cannily selecting his adjec- 
tives—at times not without danger to veracity. 

The author makes no claim to original research. Considering the major 
facts to be well established, he believes that there is still room for interpre- 
tations that are new and individual. He thus illustrates one of the theses 
of M. André Maurois—that biographies may be written as a form of self 
expression for the author. But Mr. de la Bedoyére’s interpretativeness, if 
one may use such a word, is kept well within bounds. He does not bare 
his own soul too much in trying to reveal Washington’s. Indeed, he claims, 
and correctly, to have introduced rather more of contemporary history than 
is usual in short biographies. Moreover, while there is here and there what 
reads like a “wisecrack,” the book as a whole does not give to the reader 
the impression of an attempt at “debunking.” In this respect it shines by 
comparison, for example, with such a work as that of Mr. W. E. Woodward. 

The chief limitation is that which always handicaps the author who writes 
without an intimate knowledge of all or as many as possible of the con- 
temporary materials. Mr. de la Bedoyére frankly gives his authorities, 
and sometimes one is led to guess that the “interpretation” is perhaps not 
entirely original with the author, but depends upon just what previous 
interpreter he is following. In the case of the present volume, this appears 
particularly when the name of F. S. Oliver appears in the footnotes, and a 
thoroughly Hamiltonian account is given of Washington’s administrations. 
The name of Mr. Claude Bowers does not appear in the bibliography which 
is appended to the book. 

Mr. de la Bedoyére writes in a tone of genial cynicism. Greatly im- 
pressed with the phrase “dirty world” used by Lady Mary Wortly Montague. 
Mr. de la Bedoyére finds that America was possessed of a “cleaner air”; but 
he is far from the enthusiasm of idealism. 

Finally, the book is to be commended to Americans because of the author’s 
European viewpoint. One gets a more correct view of the relative impor- 
tance of the French in the war of the Revolution than in some larger 
American books. But in general, the chief service of the little volume will 
be to interpret to Europe the personality and power of George Washington. 
University of Pennsylvania St. Georce L. S1oussat 
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The Command of the Howe Brothers During the American Revolution. By 


Troyer Steele Anderson. (New York and London: Oxford University 
Press, 1936. Pp. vii, 368. $3.50.) 


This volume is an attempt to solve the problem of why the Howe brothers 
failed to suppress the American revolt. It has been based upon a careful 
study of both manuscript and printed sources. It tries to “see the situation 
as they (the Howes) saw it” in order to “presume to decide whether the 
two brothers acted wisely on the basis of what they knew or whether they 
acted in a fashion that betrayed incompetence or some ulterior purpose” 
(p. 9). 

The political situation in England which led to their appointment is 
described in some detail, since in it Mr. Anderson finds one of the main 
reasons for their failure. “George III and his ministry were engaged in a 
domestic political contest of which the American crisis was an unwelcome 
sideshow. A victory in America would have been useless if purchased at 
the expense of political defeat in Great Britain. This fact limited .. . 
the amount of support the government could . . . secure from the country 
for supporting the war in the colonies” (p. 61). Howe, who “seems to 
have had in mind a war of militia wherein the major effort of each colony 
would be devoted to the defence of its own soil” (p. 113), wished to recon- 
quer each section slowly and carefully, overawing the rebels with the majesty 
of the British arms. Such methodical conquest was too expensive for the 
government to support for very long yet, if the conquered areas were to be 
properly pacified, the British could not proceed rapidly. The development 
of a regular army under Washington upset Howe's calculations and, by pro- 
longing the war beyond the year on which the English had counted, was 
an important factor in his failure. 

Mr. Anderson takes great pains to reply to the charges of neglect and 
incompetence brought against the brothers—for example, by using the 
tidal currents charts of the Coast and Geodetic Survey he has worked out 
the tidal conditions in the East River in 1776 to prove that purely natural 
reasons caused the British to delay from August 29 to September 15 before 
they attacked New York after the American withdrawal from Brooklyn 
Heights. To other points of criticism he makes less effective replies—i. e., 
that the New Jersey campaign was not intended to capture Washington’s 
army but only to extend the area of British occupation as far as New Bruns- 
wick. In order to absolve Howe of the charge of betraying Burgoyne he 
elaborates the interesting idea that “the government would have blamed him 
for inaction had he marched up the Hudson with his main army and spent 
the summer in meeting Burgoyne and establishing posts to hold the river” 
(p. 272). 

The author concludes that no evidence has ever been found to prove that 
the Howes were disloyal; that they were competent officers who failed 
because the situation demanded genius which they did not possess. 

The book is interesting, logically organized, and well documented. Of 
even more significance is a bibliography of both manuscript and printed 
material. Critical comments, which at times tend to become dogmatic, 
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add to the usefulness of a work which, in common with most special studies, 
is of value not so much as an ultimate pronouncement—a masterpiece—as 
a stepping-stone to a more exact understanding of the period. 

Germantown High School E.izaBeTH S. Hoopes 


French Opinion on the United States and Mexico, 1860-1867; Extracts from 
the Reports of the Procureurs Généraux. Edited by Lynn M. Case. 
(New York and London: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1936. Pub- 
lished for the Beveridge Memorial Fund. Pp. xxiii, 452. $7.00.) 


The subtitle is important for it is the author’s contention that the confi- 
dential reports from the procureurs généraux, legal agents in twenty-eight 
districts, to the ministers of justice, hitherto only slightly used, are more 
indicative of French public opinion than the throttled press of the reign of 
Napoleon III. Consequently, he is critical of the works by West, Pratt, 
and Owsley. It was to these reports (edited here only for their reference 
to the American Civil War and the Mexican expedition) that the govern- 
ment turned when they wished to get special and accurate information. 

The procureurs généraux suffered from many personal limitations in 
accurate observations, however, and the author from his knowledge of the 
complete reports might well have summarized the idiosyncracies of the 
individuals who were reporting. 

These reports are particularly full on the effect of the war upon the eco- 
nomic life, especially in industries other than cotton, of France. “In their 
attempt to justify the Emperor’s free-trade policy with England they may 
sometimes have blamed the Civil War too much in the case of cotton” (p. 4). 

The reports during 1861 and those of early January, 1862, showed three 
definite trends of French opinion: sympathy for the North, hostility toward 
England, and a desire for French neutrality. In 1862, with increasing sym- 
pathy for the South, thirteen reports urged immediate action by France 
either alone or together with the other powers, while only five advised 
neutrality and non-interference. Between April 1863 and July 1864, the 
reports revealed a lessening interest in the war. “The novel problem of 
reconstruction and reconciliation under the unprecedented circumstances 
existing in post-bellum United States excited the curiosity of Frenchmen and 
sustained their attention” until 1866. But the editor leaves unanswered the 
question as to whether the possession of this confidential information changed 
Napoleon’s policy. 

It is concluded that intervention in Mexico was not initiated as a result 
of the pressure of French public opinion, and throughout 1863-1867 there 
was an overwhelming sentiment for an early withdrawal. 

The underscoring by the readers of the reports is carefully given, but it is 
worth comment that no such notations occur before the report of January 
17, 1862, and hence, may indicate merely some minister’s flair for under- 
lining. In the editorial comment, less might have been said about the course 
of events in the United States, and more about the situation in France. 
This carefully edited source material will please those who are looking for- 
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ward to the day when the repercussions abroad, accomplished by American 
life and activities, will have received full and deserved attention. 
University of Pennsylvania Ricuarp H. Hernpet 


General Benjamin Franklin: The Military Career of a Philosopher. By J. 
Bennett Nolan. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1936. 
Pp. 101. $1.50.) 


Benjamin Franklin: Englishman and American. By Verner Winslow Crane. 
[The Colver Lectures in Brown University, 1935, Volume 19] (Brown 
University, Providence, R. I., 1936. Pp. 142. $1.50.) 


Of the making of many books about Benjamin Franklin there is appar- 
ently no end. And yet, how little we really know about the man! Among 
the eleven largely ephemeral items listed in Grace Griffin’s Writings on 
American History for 1931 we find the famous Philadelphian variously 
dubbed “Bourgeois d’Amerique,” “The Ingenious Dr. Franklin,” “Citoyen 
du monde,” and, with a final burst of hyperbole, “The Father of all Yankees.” 
Such is the fate of some great men. It occasionally falls out, however, that 
amid the ancient plethora of Frankliniana one can come across something of 
value. This present year’s harvest has been fruitful, for we have two good 
books on “Poor Richard” to report. 

Mr. J. Bennett Nolan’s contribution fills a gap in our chronicle of the 
facts of Franklin’s busy and varied life. Here we have a racy account of 
“General Benjamin Franklin’s” six weeks’ military career on the Pennsyl- 
vania frontier during the winter of 1755-56. With new material gleaned 
largely from the Moravian Diaries and the Smith Papers the author has 
carefully reconstructed the route taken by the portly commander and his 
provincial troops, as also the political background of the expedition. Highly 
colored contrasts between the serious, terrified frontiersmen and the care- 
free, luxurious indolence of the provincial gentry and officials at Phila- 
delphia make pleasant reading, but the etching of Franklin as an eighteenth 
century general hampered by jealous and ambitious politicians, like Mc- 
Clellan before Richmond, hardly accords with the facts. It is well known 
that the printer-soldier frequently proved a thorn in proprietorial flesh. Well 
might the Penns and their retainers fear this man on horseback as he added 
the panoply of war to his many other well-publicized accomplishments. 

In his Colver Lectures Professor Crane, too, has added new factual mate- 
rial to the story, and has performed a convincing bit of historical criticism 
in identifying Franklin as the author of several important pamphlets per- 
taining to the revolutionary controversy. But the real merit of this volume 
is a sane and penetrating reassessment of Franklin’s social and political 
philosophy. 

The key to an understanding of Benjamin Franklin is to be found in his 
education and the environment in which he lived. In Boston he acquired, 
not an antipathy to puritanism, but rather a lively sense of puritan morality 
and some introduction to deism and rationalism. Upon removing to Phila- 
delphia he escaped the “political particularism” of New England, and gained 
a vision of the Western problem, which enabled him to become what Pro- 
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fessor Crane terms a “continental intercolonial.” Franklin grew with Phila- 
delphia as it forged ahead of the other colonial towns in population, com- 
merce and cultural attainment. Finally, during his journey to England in 
1725-26 the young printer met Sir Hans Sloane (this through an intro- 
duction from Cotton Mather, Professor Crane might have added,) and 
thereby came into contact with the great Englishmen of the “Enlighten- 
ment.” The notable fact was Franklin’s uncanny ability to tune in on the 
wave-length of his age; this harmony of man and environment can hardly 
be overstressed. 


From this education, formal and informal, derive Franklin’s social and 
political ideas. As a “man of virtue,” like all men of the “Enlightenment” 
he placed great emphasis in his writings on the social origins of property, 
which, he asserted, was the “Creature of Public Convention.” Again, 
although the finest product of the expanding urban society of the colonies, 
he deplored the growth of cities and of industry. From this came naturally 
his concepts of free trade. Intimate contact with the West and a careful 
study of the increase of American population impelled him to cast his lot 
with a dynamic America whose future portended more than the static mother 
country. In the last analysis, it was this fact that led him to abandon his 
position, tenaciously held from at least 1754 to 1774, as the last great 
colonial imperialist, and to become one of the first conscious Americans. 


Professor Crane’s study of the influence of Boston on Benjamin Franklin 
is highly significant, but the reviewer feels that his greater emphasis on 
the English environment tends to diminish the importance of this contri- 
bution. Was not the result of the English sojourn merely the widening 
and deepening of views already pretty thoroughly ingrained during Franklin’s 
formative years? Cart BRIDENBAUGH 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Fifty-five Men. By Fred Rodell. (Harrisburg, Pa.: The Telegraph Press, 
1936. Pp. 277. $2.50.) 


Many books that treat various phases of the Constitution of the United 
States are appearing and will appear within the next year or so. The 
coming observance of the 150th anniversary of the creation and ratification 
of the Constitution is largely responsible, although the questions connected 
with the constitutionality of some of the New Deal measures have also 
brought much interest that extends even to the ordinary American citizen. 
Among the first fruits of the present crop is the book called Fifty-five Men, 
by Mr. Rodell, assistant professor of law at Yale University. The work 
treats briefly the making of the Constitution. Presented in a very simple 
journalistic style, the writer follows closely the notes of Madison. He has 
been seriously influenced by the economic interpretation of Charles A. Beard, 
which he evidently accepts in all its details without question. Since the book 
has been dedicated to “School Children and Politicians” surely some care 
should have been taken not to attempt to indoctrinate those innocent human 
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beings with ideas that are still considered radical by many people, without 
showing that other views exist on the subject! The chief value of the work 


lies in its simplicity. Artuur Ceci BINING 
University of Pennsylvania 


Memorial: Herman Vandenburg Ames. Edited by Edward P. Cheyney 
and Roy F. Nichols. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1936. Pp. 31. Portrait. $1.00.) 


A record of the addresses made at the memorial meeting, held at the 
University of Pennsylvania on May 7, 1935, together with letters and reso- 
lutions on the death of Dr. Herman Vandenburg Ames, late Professor of 
American Constitutional History at the university. The memorial closes 
with “A Fragment of Autobiography Sent to an Amherst Reunion.” * 


The Story of Wheatland. By Philip Shriver Klein. (Lancaster, Pa.: The 
Junior League of Lancaster, Inc., 1936. Pp. 62. Illustrations. $1.00.) 


In a clear and interesting style, the author presents briefly the history 
of Wheatland, the Lancaster home of James Buchanan. Outstanding inci- 
dents in the life of Pennsylvania’s only President in his associations with 
the Lancaster mansion are portrayed. The book has been published by 
the Junior League of Lancaster, whose efforts in seeking to preserve the 
historic home are to be highly commended. 








